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Venetian Smith 


“ 


. . . Old and in general ill-built houses, 
ruined pictures, and stinking ditches, dignified 
with the pompous denomination of canals, 
a fine bridge spoilt by two rows of houses upon 
it, and a large square, decorated with the very 
worst architecture I ever saw...” The 
subject of this diatribe is Venice: the 
petulant writer, Edward Gibbon, recording 
his impressions of that incomparable city 
during the year 1765; and even for tourists 
more sensitive to its charm than the future 
historian of the decline of the Roman 
Empire there was often something singu- 
larly depressing about the eighteenth- 
century Venetian background, when a heavy 
atmosphere of suspicion and apprehension 
sorte de terreur de l’avenir”’—en- 
shrouded the moribund Republic like a 
clammy scirocco mist. Yet, simultaneously, 
Venice achieved its last splendid period of 
artistic flowering; and Mr. Michael Levey’s 
well-composed volume in the excellent 
series of Phaidon Press monographs! reminds 


“ 
—" une 


us how fruitful it was, and how various and 
gifted the artists it produced. At the same 
ume, Mr. Levey reminds us of the part 


‘Ponting in XVIII Century Venice. By Michael 
a 225 pp., 11§ illustrations. (Phaidon Press. 
“¥ ; 





played by an enterprising English art-dealer. 
“Consul” Smith was also a shrewd col- 
lector, whose own picture-gallery included 
notable canvases by Mantegna, Bellini, 
Rembrandt and Vermeer. But he is chiefly 
remembered for his enlightened patronage 
of Antonio Canaletto ;and, if somany English 
Grand Tourists brought home with them 
one or two of Canaletto’s noble city-scapes— 
just as modern tourists bring home postcards 
and Alinari reproductions—much of the 
credit must go to this representative of our 
hard-worked Consular Service, who did for 
contemporary Venetian art what Gavin 
Hamilton in Rome, at Hadrian’s Villa 
and elsewhere, was doing, with Charles 
Townley’s enthusiastic support, for the 
masterpieces of antiquity. As a cultural go- 
between, he was at least as efficient as our 
present British Council; and, should Venice 
ever decide that it needs another statue, a 
memorial to Joseph Smith must certainly 
be raised. Not only did he love the decaying 
city he knew, but he helped to ensure for its 
luminous prospects an artistic immortality. 
Modern Whitehall sends out few emissaries 
who turn their leisure moments to such 
good account. 





Far Away Places 


Beyond the awning of the staff club lie miles of 
cactus scrub, beaches of broken coral. A parakeet 
hops pertly on the palm-fringed verandah. The 
banner of refinery smoke drifts with the trade wind. 
Sipping his cool drink the young oil technologist 
opens THE TIMES WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Eagerly he turns to the page of sport. Then to 
book reviews. And as he settles down to the 
crossword he remembers with affection the aunt in 
Chislehurst who regularly sends him 
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Coronation portraits of the sovereigns, 1689. Engraving by Romeyn de Hooghe 


By J. P. KENYON 





It must ever be an honour to the English would argue that James II was a wise and bene- 
Crown that it has been worn by so great a ficient ruler, or deny that the Revolution that 
man.—HALLAM. removed him was, broadly speaking, justified. 


Yet the praise lavished on King William III by 

—E WHIG VIEW OF MEN AND EVENTS in the a succession of Whig historians—Hallam, 

T iter seventeenth century is now largely | Trevelyan, Macaulay, Ogg—has evoked re- 
ccepted; that is, few serious writers | markably little response. He has no full 
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biography in English; and, compared with 
Elizabeth, Charles I, or even Charles II, he is 
unremembered. No eccentric clergy hold 
memorial services on his behalf, though he did 
at least as much for the Anglican Church as 
Charles the Martyr; he tries no axe’s edge in 
the schoolboy’s eye; no incident in his life is 
common knowledge. When Charles II landed 
at Dover on May 25th, 1660, his every word, 
even his gestures, were at once recorded: com- 
mentators were silent and observers blind when 
“Our Great Deliverer” stepped ashore at 
Torbay on November 5th, 1688. Only Gilbert 
Burnet, hurrying after, relates how he pushed 
on to the top of the cliff, where William stood 
with his staff officers; and the Prince “‘ took me 
heartily by the hand, and asked me, if I would 
not now believe [in] predestination.” 

It is a slightly chilling remark, and a signi- 
ficant one. Perhaps William was too successful 
to command sympathy; in the way that Henry 
VII was too successful. In his early twenties he 
conceived a plan which he relentlessly carried 
through into old age, and on the verge of 
complete success he was defeated only by 
bodily weakness. His cold belief in himself and 
his mission was an inspiration to many, like 
that Archbishop of York who wrote in the crisis 
year of 1691: “‘ My great hopes rely on the 
King’s personal abilities and applications, 
whose zeal for the depression of the power of 
France actuates him beyond the strength of his 
constitution and the ordinary frailties of a man.” 
To others it was repulsive. Moreover, it 
fostered the suspicion—which he did scarcely 
anything to dispel—that his acceptance of the 
English Crown in 1689 was only a means to 
an end. 

William acquired this sense of mission, and 
a great deal of his coldness and reserve, in the 
course of an unnatural, probably unhappy, 
childhood. His father, William II of Orange, 
died a week before his birth in November 1650, 
in the midst of a fierce dispute with the repub- 
lican government of the Netherlands. Thence- 
forward it was the main pre-occupation of the 
Regenten, the wealthy oligarchs of the Republic, 
led by the great John de Witt, to depress the 
influence and authority of the house of Orange- 
Nassau, and in particular, to prevent the acces- 
sion of this boy to the great offices of state— 


the Stadtholderates of the seven provinces. the 
Captain and Admiral-Generalships of the 
Union—which had raised his predecesso’s to 
the status of reigning princes in Europe, 
Hedged about as he was by the suspicio:is of 
the government, he was tumultously beloved by 
the urban lower classes of Amsterdam, R: tter- 
dam, Leyden and Utrecht—to him an equally 
embarrassing manifestation. Nor could he find 
relief in an ordered domestic life, for he was 
the subject of continual disputes between his 
mother Mary Stuart and his maternal grand- 
mother, the formidable Amalia de Solms. Mary 
died suddenly of smallpox in 1661, on a visit 
to her brother Charles II in England, and her 
eleven-year-old son was placed under the care 
of tutors appointed by the States-General 

In his mother’s will, Charles II was named 
his “ protector and tutor ”; but, as he grew up, 
it became clear that he was regarded at White- 
hall merely as a useful diplomatic pawn. The 
famous Treaty of Dover, between Charles and 
Louis XIV in 1670, provided for William’s 
eventual establishment as ruler of a truncated 
Netherlands; but this was only a sop to public 
opinion. More significant was the emergence 
of a group from amongst the Regenten them- 
selves who argued that, in the prevailing condi- 
tions of cut-throat diplomacy and endemic war, 
the nation needed strong, centralized leadership. 

England’s sudden declaration of war in the 
spring of 1672 lent point to their arguments, 
and the French invasion in June exposed the 
poor state of the Dutch army and ruined de 
Witt. William was appointed Captain and 
Admiral-General for life at the age of twenty- 
two, and Stadtholder of Holland and Zealand, 
while de Witt and his brother Cornelius were 
torn to pieces by an Orangist mob at The 
Hague. 

William’s defence of the Netherlands in the 
campaigns of 1672, 1673 and 1674 revealed his 
precocious acquaintance with the accepted 
techniques of warfare, his courage and resource- 
fulness, but little else. All his life, in accordance 
with the traditions of his house, he was to 
regard himself as a soldier first, a statesman 
second; and this fact should never be forg»tten. 
All his political manoeuvring in Hollanc and 
England, all his diplomatic negotiations, were 
means to an end; that end, the confrontat on of 
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WILLIAM lands at Torbay, 1688: portrait by Jan Wyck. On the cliff-top, Gilbert Burnet relates, the 





WILLIAM III: mezzotint by P. Schenk. “ Thin, 
stooping, pale . . . with a hooked beak of a nose and 
hard, unflinching, slightly glaring eyes, he was scarcely 


an attractive figure ”’ 


the armies of France in the field. For, by her 
unprovoked attack in 1672, France finally 
replaced Spain as the principal enemy of the 
house of Orange-Nassau and—less important— 
the Dutch nation. William was a man dedicated 
to war, faithful always to his proud family 
motto, Je maintiendrai; and it was his tragedy 
that, lacking the genius of a Turenne or a Marl- 
borough, he could never overcome the stale- 
mate to which perfected defensive tactics and 
incomparable fortifications had reduced the 
armies of western Europe in his era. So, in the 
’seventies as in the ’nineties, his most notable 
triumphs were diplomatic, not military. He 
speedily secured the alliance of Brandenburg, 
Spain and the Empire; and his skilful use of 
propaganda accelerated Charles II’s exit from 
the war in 1674. In gratitude, five out of the 
seven provinces declared the Stadtholderate 


hereditary in his family. He brought off jis 
final coup in 1677, when he married his cousin 
Mary, the elder daughter of James, Duke of 
York, and after him heiress-presumptive to 
the English throne. 

But at this stage he played into the hands of 
his republican opponents by his refusal to 
recognize that the war could not be brought to 
a decision, and that its continuance was merely 
ruining the Dutch economy to no purpose. In 
1678 the States-General by-passed him and 
made peace with Louis XIV, despite his reck- 
less attempt to sabotage the negotiations by 
launching his army against the French camp. 
His influence in the Netherlands took a decade 
to recover from this reverse, and in 1679 and 
1680 he barely prevented the conclusion of an 
alliance between France and the Netherlands 
that might well have altered the subsequent 
history of Europe for generations. In 1684, the 
States-General declined to take notice of French 
encroachments on the Spanish Netherlands, or 
intervene in the resultant war between France 
and Spain; and for a few months the nation, 
sharply divided between the Orange and 
“ Loevestein ” parties, was on the verge of 
civil war. 

Not for the last time, however, Louis XIV 
came to the Prince’s aid; and the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and the ruthless 
persecution of the French Protestants, dis- 
credited the Dutch republicans, whose par- 
tiality for France was altogether too blatant. 
While William steadily strengthened his posi- 
tion at home in 1686 and 1687, he also re- 
assumed the leadership of Europe; and the 
Leagues of Augsburg and Venice were the 
foundation of the greatest coalition yet against 
France. Meanwhile, in England too, William 
found that religious passion and human folly 
were more effective in encompassing his ends 
than all the logical persuasion at his command. 
From 1674 until the death of Charles II he had 
laboured to enlist the aid of England against 
France, in the hope that her intervention would 
upset the balance of power in Europe. He 
laboured in vain until his father-in-law James 
II turned the nation against him by his in- 
judicious assault on the Anglican Church and 
by his even less judicious attack on the privi- 
leges and power of the nobility and gentry. 
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The result was the famous Invitation to William 
in June 1688. William came, ostensibly to call 
a Parliament and hold an inquest on his uncle’s 
conduct; but James’s flight, and the subsequent 
collapse of civil and military administration, 
forced the new Parliament to offer the Crown to 
him and his wife in February 1689. 

William felt little sense of triumph. From 
his close observation of the vicissitudes of his 
uncles, Charles II and James, he must have 
foreseen that he would be “ King in Holland, 
Stadtholder in England.” Even Mary, who had 
grown to love her adopted country, regretted 
the move; like her husband, she regarded the 
Crown as a badge of exile, its assumption a 
harsh duty to be borne with patience and 
resignation. When she disembarked in February 
1689, they met in tears—“ tears of joy to meet,” 
she explained later, “‘ and of sorrow for meet- 
ing in England, both wishing it might have been 
in Holland, both bewailing the loss of the liberty 
we had left behind and sensible we should 
never enjoy it here; and in that moment we 
found a beginning of the constraint we were to 
endure hereafter, for we durst not let ourselves 
go on with these reflections, but dried up our 
tears lest it should be perceived when we 
went out.” 

On the other hand, once he ceased to be the 
symbol of militant Protestantism triumphant 
over Rome, William lost all his general popu- 
larity in England. His success, here as in 
Holland, had hinged on the support of the lower 
classes: just as the Orangist mobs had bent the 
Regenten to his will, so it was the blind anti- 
popery of the people at large that had given the 
Revolution its basic driving force. Yet he 
lacked entirely the common touch. A member 
of one of the proudest, and the oldest, nobilities 
of Europe, he was and remained a patrician, 
with no sympathy for and little interest in the 
lower orders—except as infantry. Suffering as 
he did from chronic asthma, he could never 
stand the air of a city for*long, and he ruled 
England from rural outposts of London like 
Hampton Court and Kensington. Apart from 
his brief journeys to and from the ports on his 
way to the front, and a brief tour of the Mid- 
lands in 1695—which was principally devoted 
to his sole recreation, hunting—he was rarely 
visible to his people. He spoke English well, 


but very rarely wrote it—nor, for that matter, 
his native Dutch. Even his correspondence 
with his closest Dutch friends was conducted in 
execrable French, a strange affectation in a 
man who was the personification of European 
reaction against French influence. Thin, stoop- 
ing, pale and withdrawn, with a hooked beak 
of a nose and hard, unflinching, slightly glaring 
eyes, he was scarcely an attractive figure. Even 
those who knew him well found him un- 
gemiitlich; and his great warmth, even sweet- 
ness, of character was so rigidly controlled that 
it often went unsuspected. And, if he was a 
hero to his servants, it was in spite of himself; 
for, like his grandfather Charles I, he had little 
interest in men as individuals. When one of his 
secretaries was accidently drowned, all he 


(Below) MARY II: portrait by Fan van der Vaart at 
Audley End. William’s marriage, in 1677, to his cousin, 
after him heiress-presumptive to the English throne, 
was among his greatest diplomatic coups. During her life- 
time, he was often churlish; but on her death he declared 
that he had “ never known one single fault in her” 
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could find to say was: “‘ Well, you must look 
for another.” 

Servants of the highest rank—like William 
Blathwayt, James Vernon, Sir William Trum- 
bull—felt the weight of this neglect, relieved 
only by flashes of violent ill-temper and 
impatience. Men of social standing, wealth 
and ability, they were handled like mere tools, 
to be laid aside without a qualm once their use- 
fulness was exhausted, or—more often— 
retained against their will with an obstinacy 
that was almost an obsession. Tremendously 
strong himself, but never entirely fit or free of 
illness, he drove his ministers almost to destruc- 
tion. In May 1699, Lord Lonsdale, a des- 
perately sick man, was ordered to take the Privy 





By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


CHARLES, Duke of Shrewsbury (1660-1717): portrait 

of the school of Kneller. William’s servants of the 

highest rank “‘ were handled like mere tools”; and, 

after four years’ service, the hypochondriacal Duke 
was obliged to escape abroad 
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Seal. When he tried to reject it, Willian 
into a rage: “I plainly saw he was angry 
he told me with more warmth than I have 
him express, that he expected my comp! 
that he challenged my promise, that he 
not dispense with it, and that I knew h 
positive.” Lonsdale spent most of the foll 
year in the country; but he did not escape 
appointed a Lord Justice of the kingd: 
July 1700, and only his death a few week 
brought him release. The hypochond 
Duke of Shrewsbury had an even longer 
with William, lasting four years; he en 
victorious, but in order to make good his « 
he had to go abroad in 1700 and remain 
for the rest of the reign. 

On the other hand, love of flattery was never 
one of William’s weaknesses; and from chosen 
intimates like Portland and Sunderland he 
accepted an astonishing degree of boorishness 
and outright rudeness. In selecting his advisers, 
he set a greater store on compatibility and 
loyalty than on efficiency or industry; and, if 
he was reluctant to bestow his confidence and 
affection on more than a few men, his choice 
was also limited by circumstances. 

Many experienced politicians, like the Earl 
of Rochester, were suspect for their Jacobite 
sympathies ; others, like Danby, were too power- 
ful and influential to be trusted far. This 
applied particularly to the Whig lords. Often 
during the Exclusion Crises of 1679-81 William 
had been tempted to put himself at the head of 
Opposition, and to his royal uncles his conduct 
always seemed equivocal; but, in fact, he had 
steadfastly refused to countenance any move 
that might permanently weaken the monarchy, 
particularly James’s Exclusion. He was acutely 
conscious of the fact that the circumstances in 
which he had ascended the throne in 1689 had 
weakened monarchical prestige, and he was 
determined that they should not weaken 
monarchical power: according to Rochester, 
“ One of the first things king William said after 
he came to the Crown was, that it should not 
be the worse for his wearing, and frequently 
repeated it, as occasion offered, during the 
whole reign.” It was this lack of bargaining 
power or room for manoeuvre that caused ‘uch 
of the friction between him and his min sters. 

His suspicion of the Whigs, unlooked-for 
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1g whose accession was generally regarded 


as a ‘riumph for Whig principles, was notice- 
able ‘rom the start. He left no doubt of his 
avers on for the late Earl of Shaftesbury and all 
that he represented; he ignored his son and 
grandson, and he dashed any hope that he might 
reverse the Duke of Monmouth’s attainder by 
granting Charles Mordaunt an earldom in that 
title. He resolutely used his veto on a bill to give 


judges security of tenure, in 1692; he vetoed a 
Triennial Bill in 1693, and a Place Bill the fol- 
lowing year. When he grudgingly made some 
“Whiggish promotions ” in 1693, Monmouth 
remarked to John Locke: “ I cannot but con- 
fess | rather we had had our Whiggish laws.” 

Until 1696, when Parliament at last pro- 
nounced on the nature of his title, William’s 
rule depended on a de facto right of conquest, 
which could dissolve at a momenc’s notice in 
military defeat; so he was under constant 
pressure to appoint ministers whose personal 
loyalty was not in doubt. As Shrewsbury told 
him in 1689: “‘ Your majesty and the govern- 
ment are much more safe depending upon the 
Whigs, whose designs, if any against, are im- 
probable and remoter than with the Tories, 
who many of them questionless would bring in 
King James, and the very best of them, I doubt, 
have a regency still in their heads; for though I 
agree them to be the properest instruments to 
carry the prerogative high, yet I fear they have 
so unreasonable a veneration for monarchy, as 
not altogether to approve the foundation yours 
is built upon.” Yet William remained adamant 
in his distrust of the Whigs; and his speedy dis- 
illusionment with the Tories soon made it 
difficult for him to find “ men of business.” 
His stern sense of military duty and personal 
loyalty placed him in further difficulties; and 
above all he detested soldiers like John 
Churchill, Earl of Marlborough, who had 
deserted in the face of the enemy and expected 


his favour as their reward. The fact that they 
could do so merely underlined the more un- 
pleasant implications of his own conduct in 
1688. | Marlborough’s subsequent flirtation 
with St. Germain double-damned him, and 
wher Shrewsbury tried to intercede for him in 
1694 1e only elicited the chilling reply: “ I do 
not ‘.ink it for the good of my service to 
entri t him with the command of my troops.” 
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ROBERT SPENCER, 27d Earl of Sunderland (1641-1702): 

one of William’s chosen intimates, from whom “ he 

accepted an astonishing degree of boorishness and 
outright rudeness.”” Portrait by C. Maratta 


Yet his pardonable preference for Dutch and 
German generals did nothing to enhance his 
popularity. 

His first two years were a nightmare. 
Indeed, before the close of 1689 he called his 
leading ministers together and threatened to 
return to Holland forthwith. Parliament was 
restless, uncooperative and hostile; and the dis- 
solution in 1690 brought only slight relief. 
The loyalty and efficiency of the armed forces 
were alike doubtful; and a bitter quarrel be- 
tween the Queen and her sister Anne divided 
the royal family itself. His ministers were can- 
tankerous and few of them trustworthy; none 
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of them had much faith in the permanency of 
the Settlement, and Halifax, Shrewsbury and 
Godolphin took the first opportunity of resign- 
ing in 1690. He suspected, with reason, that 
Godolphin, Marlborough and Admiral Edward 
Russell were all in correspondence with the 
exiled Court. Still, he could have borne all this 
with equanimity had England’s declaration of 
war tipped the balance against France; but the 
opposite was the case. He had to go to Ireland 
himself in 1690 to put down a revolt headed by 
James II; and in 1691 a French naval victory 
off Beachy Head put England in danger of 
invasion. Moreover, during the years that fol- 
lowed it was demonstrated yet again that only 
a great strategist could break the stalemate of 
march and counter-march, siege and counter- 
siege, that pinned the opposing armies to the 
soil of Flanders as effectively as did the trenches 
of 1914-18. 

Costly battles like Steenkirk and Landen, 
incidents in this stalemate, were so much am- 
munition to the many critics of the Dutch 
generals and the Dutch army; and the incessant 
bickering between cabinet ministers soon 
infected their subordinates in the field. In the 
summer of 1692 the Whig Admiral Russell 
routed the French fleet off Cape La Hague; 
but on his return he laid down his command 
after a violent quarrel with Lord Nottingham, 
the Tory Secretary of State. Meanwhile, 
Louis XIV had made the first substantial 
advance on land by capturing the great fortress 
of Namur. True, Shrewsbury and Sunderland 
were building a stable war ministry round the 
Whig “Junto,” and Godolphin and Charles 
Montague, the new Chancellor of Exchequer, 
were successfully financing the war. But the 
summer of 1694 brought further disasters—in 
particular, the failure of an amphibious expedi- 
tion against Brest—and, in the closing days of 
the year, William was prostrated by his wife’s 
death. 

William’s surliness towards the Queen in 
public caused a great deal of adverse comment 
in England, but those who doubted his love 
for her were confounded by his conduct at her 
deathbed. He “ gave a free vent to a most 
tender passion; he burst out into tears; and 
cried out . . . that from being the happiest he 
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was now going to be the miserablest creacure 
upon earth. He said, during the whole course 
of their marriage he had never known one 
single fault in her; there was a worth in her 
that nobody knew besides himself.” Lven 
Burnet, who had known him intimately for ten 
years, wrote that “he was in an agony that 
amazed us all, fainting often, and breaking out 
into the most violent lamentations. When she 
died his spirits sunk so low, that there was great 
reason to apprehend that he was following her; 
for some weeks after he was so little master of 
himself, that he was not capable of minding 
business or of seeing company.” He even sent 
word to Waldeck, his second-in-command, that 
he would be unable to lead the allied armies 
that summer. 

But, ironically enough, Mary’s death was the 
turning-point of the reign. That winter, 
1694-5, the fleet remained at Cadiz and estab- 
lished English naval supremacy in the western 
Mediterranean; and in the summer William 
recaptured Namur. If the war was still in stale- 
mate, it was a stalemate favourable to the allies; 
and this was reflected in the results of the 
general election held that autumn. The 
personal antipathy of many Commons gentry 
to William was as strong as ever, but in his 
capacity as war-leader he was no _ longer 
seriously criticized. In Shrewsbury and 
Sunderland he had found advisers he liked and 
trusted; skilled and knowledgeable, above the 
strife of faction, and capable of giving positive 
advice and sticking to it. The Queen’s death, 
moreover, forced many to overhaul their con- 
sciences and come to terms with reality. The 
fact that Mary was James II’s daughter, an 
Englishwoman and a staunch Anglican, had 
enabled many uneasy Tories to disregard the 
King in contemplation of his wife’s excellencies. 
The Queen gone, they had to decide on her 
husband’s claim to be their liege lord. Most of 
them decided in his favour; and, this awkward 
decision once taken, they settled down to make 
what they could of an unsatisfactory situation. 
The discovery of a Jacobite assassination plot 
in February 1696 confirmed this grudging 
popularity; and the Junto ministers cven 
stampeded Parliament into declaring him 
“ rightful and lawful king.” 
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The Industrial Revolution : 
A ROMANTIC VIEW 





Parys copper mines at Menai, Anglesey. 


tesy of the National Museum of Wales 


By cour 
Water-colour by F. C. Ibbetson, c. 1785 


Since the days of John Ruskin, the idea of industrialism has become inseparable 


from that of ugliness. 


For the eighteenth-century tourist, however, there 


was a strange beauty in rugged industrial landscapes, which moved them to quote 
poetry and dash off pages of vivid descriptive prose. 


By ESTHER MOIR 


m HAVE BEEN AT NEWCASTLE, and men of 
curiosity too, without seeing a coal-pit, 
would have been a sin of the most un- 

94 


pard: 
touris! 


iable nature. The motives of the 
who wrote this in 1780 were at the same 


*R. J. Sullivan, Observations made during a tour 
parts of England, Scotland and Wales in a 
Letters, London 1780, p. 199. 
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time economic and romantic, practical and 
aesthetic. The patriotism that delighted in the 
sight of the country’s manufacturing and 
engineering achievements went hand in hand 
with an imagination nurtured on discussion of 
the romantic and the picturesque, which sought 
the qualities of gloom and terror conducive to 
aesthetic pleasure, and wished to experience 
















the sense of vastness and power that Burke had 
taught was the essence of the sublime. Thus the 
traveller to the Lakes would turn aside to 
descend the Cheshire salt-mines or see the 
Lancashire cotton-mills; expeditions to Devon 
or Cornwall to make the round of the tin and 
copper mines were almost as popular as 
journeys to the mountains of North Wales; and 
those who had been visiting the great houses of 
the Midlands found the sight of the potteries 
or the Derby silk-mills almost equally re- 
warding. 

“ This mood of enchantment,” as Klingender 
calls it, ““ with its temporary union between art 
and science”* had been caught by Joseph 
Wright and Erasmus Darwin, and by countless 
other topographical poets, engravers and 
draughtsmen, who found inspiration in a cast- 
iron bridge or a coal-pit blazing on a heath. 
The strictly economic aspects of industrial 
undertakings had, of course, interested Celia 
Fiennes and Daniel Defoe early in the eigh- 
teenth century, as they were to form an attrac- 
tion at the end of the century for Arthur Young, 
William Cobbett and others like them who 
travelled mainly to see agrarian developments. 
More dilettante tourists, however, were not 
without a considerable knowledge of technical 
processes and mechanical inventions; and they 
showed an indomitable determination to in- 
vestigate any machine, to enter subterranean 
canals, to spend hours in mines, crawling on 
hands and knees, or wading up to their knees in 
water. Being lowered two hundred feet in a 
bucket into a Northwich salt-mine seemed 
extraordinarily easy and agreeable to an 
anonymous tourist of 1791 after the hazards 
he had encountered elsewhere from “ broken 
ladders, slippery precipices, horrid chasms, dis- 
mal dungeons, where one half of our bodies 
was soaked in water, and the other exposed to 
the suffocating fumes of sulphur.’ 

In preparation for his expedition below 
ground, the tourist had to don miners’ clothing: 
flannel trousers and jacket, woollen shirt, a 
night cap, (with possibly an old broad brimmed 


2 Klingender, F. G., Art and the Industrial 
Revolution, 1947. 

3A Tour through the South of England, Wales, and 
part of Ireland made during the Summer of 1791; 
London 1793, 359. 


hat above it to shield the face from droppings), 
and equip himself with a candle in one hand 
and a supply of half a pound more suspended 
round his neck. “It requires a good strong 
stomach, and a large portion of curiosity to go 
through with this,’ wrote the same tourist, as 
he got ready to go down a Cornish tin-mine. 
“ For besides the fatigue and toil in the mine, 
the cloaths they give you are as greasy as sweat 
can make them, smell abominably, and are 
often stocked with a republic of creepers.” 
In many mines, guides were waiting to conduct 
tourists along a carefully planned route. Ata 
Staffordshire lead-mine, R. J. Sullivan climbed 
down a hundred and seven steps under the 
direction of the steward to the river, where a 
boat awaited them. “ Holding our candles 
therefore, and entrusting ourselves to this 
second Charon, off pushed the boat, when, by 
sticks placed on either side in the rocks, at the 
distance of about six feet from each other, he 
shoved us along for a considerable distance. 
Tremendous as this subterranean navigation 
was, the whole was exceeding awful and sub- 
lime. The air rustled along in dreadful majesty; 
the place was dark, saving the lights of our 
tapers; all was quietness in the boat,-and the 
imagination at work, fancied everything that 
was grand. In this way, coasting it with a degree 
of pleasure that we had not in any of our 
excursions tasted . . . at length, having traversed 
between 16 and 18,00 feet, we came to the end, 
where we found three hale and cheerful men 
busied at their occupations.”° When he visited 
the Holywell lead-mine, the Rev. Richard 
Warner was navigated for the first part of his 
journey in a long, narrow flat boat which was 
forced up and down the subterranean canal, cut 
through the solid rock of the mountain, by 
workmen propelling it with their hands against 
the sides. A thousand yards from the eatrance, 
he reached a large natural cavern, entering it 
through “a elegant gothick arch (thrown ac- 
cidentally into this form) hewn thro’ a vast bed 
of quartz, which reflecting and refracting the 
rays of our tapers, and being beautifully 
variegated with the tinges of sulphur and other 
minerals, displayed a specimen of natural 


4 Ibid. 
5 Op. cit., 1§8-9. 
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Coal-winding gear in a rural landscape. 





Water-colour by Paul Sandby, c. 
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By courtesy of the National Museum of Wales 


1785. Eighteenth- 


entury tourists “‘ combined a literary and romantic approach with an accurate appreciation of the 
technical processes involved; and they were as much struck by the majesty of human achievement as 
by the pictorial grandeur of the scene” 


architecture that exceeded all the efforts of 
art.”” The main objective of the expedition 
was heralded by the sound of blasts of gun- 
powder, and he next began to ascend several 
shafts to watch the miners at work. This in- 
volved first climbing a rough stairway, then 
struggling up a vertical pit four feet square, 
often with no more support than pieces of wood 
fixed to the rock at distances of two feet, so that 
one found oneself, Warner complained, with 
legs and arms stretched out to the utmost 
in a position as though extended on a Greek 
cross 

In other mines, less important, or less com- 
monly visited, the tourist would be left to make 
his own way as best he could. The Rev. W. 
Bing! -y visited the Llanberis copper mine in 


Second Walk through Wales, in August and 


September 1798, Bath 1799, 211-7. 
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1798 and, seeing a loaded waggon being 
brought out of the level, seized the opportunity 
of returning in an empty one, which was 
dragged by three miners for two hundred yards 
along bad wooden rails into the interior of the 
mine.’ The Cornish mines were the most 
primitive of all. Here, the tourists were lowered 
in buckets, let down by a rope tied round their 
thighs, or forced to clamber down ladders on 
which to miss a hold would precipitate a fall to 
the very bottom of the mine. Among the 
hazards of the smaller mines was the necessity 
of descending into the shaft in which the steam- 
engine was actually working, where, as Maton 
complained, “ the noise arising from its move- 
ments, together with the horrible appearance 
of the rod when lifted over his head, occasions 


7 Bingley, W., A Tour round North Wales during 
the Summer of 1798, London 1804, I, 231-4. 











By courtesy of the Director of the Science um 


The Coalbrookdale Iron Works at night: painting by F. de Loutherbourg, 1801: “‘ No light, but 
rather darkness visible . . .” 


the most uneasy sensations imaginable.”* The 
conditions in the Mendip lead-mines were 
scarcely any more pleasant; and Maton dis- 
covered that, after a quarter of an hour in one 
gallery “‘ of such length and so confined that 
amidst the fumes of gunpowder (used for split- 
ting the rock) the breath of three or four people 
huddled close together, and the oily effluvia of 
the candles, I had nearly sunk with suffoca- 
tion.”® The intrepid Mrs. Morgan, who toured 
South Wales in her one-horse chaise in 1791, 
resolved to go down a coal-pit; but her courage 
began to fail her on hearing that people were 
sometimes ‘suffocated, and that this, indeed, 
had happened quite recently in the very one she 
meant to see: “‘ I confess I did not like the idea 
of being arrested by death so suddenly, par- 
ticularly in taking a view of the infernal regions; 
this would have been paying too dear for my 


® Maton, W. G., Observations relative chiefly to 
the Natural History, Picturesque Scenery, and Anti- 
quities of the Western Counties of England, made in 
the years 1794 and 1796, Salisbury 1797, I, 164-5. 

® Ibid., II, 133-4. 
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curiosity.”'° But few tourists would have 


agreed with her; the prospect of danger did 
not daunt them; and a more frequent complaint, 
as one of them put it, was that, having already 
visited so many mines, they found themselves 
“ entirely satiated with subterranean scenery.” 

The popularity of the copper mines at Parys 
Mountain in North Wales may, however, have 
owed something to the fact that here the awe 
and horror of mining operations could be en- 
joyed to the full without plunging into the 
bowels of the earth. Standing on the edge of the 
excavations, the tourist saw below him “an 
awful range of huge caverns, profound hollows, 
stupendous arches, gloomy passages and enor- 
mous masses of rock.” The perpetual echo of 
blasts of gunpowder, the shattered fragments 
tumbling down after an explosion, the rise and 
fall of the innumerable baskets bringing up the 
ore, together with the incessant movement of 
crowds of men brought elements into the scene 


10 Morgan, Mrs., A Tour to Milford Haven in the 
year 1791, London 1795, 228-9. 
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that .o natural landscape could hope to rival, 
and induced speculation upon the relations of 
man with nature. The sight of the miners, 
“ engaged in their curious but perilous occupa- 
tions,’ particularly impressed Warner. “‘ Some 
sticking to the sides of the rock, or seated on the 
narrow ledges of precipices, which gape be- 
neath them to the depth of one or two hundred 
feet, tearing the ore from the mountain and 
breaking it into smaller masses; others boring 
the rock in order to blast it; whilst a third party 
are literally hanging over the abyss below them, 
drawing up and lowering down the ore buckets, 
supported only by a frame ot wood-work, which 
quivers like an aspen leaf with the operation 
carrying on upon it.”!! 

“] found myself standing on the verge of a 
vast and tremendous chasm,” exclaimed Bingley 
inromanticretrospect. “I stepped on one of the 
stages suspended over the edge of the steep, and 
the prospect was dreadful. The number of 
caverns at different heights along the sides; the 
broken and irregular masses of rock which 
everywhere presented themselves; the multi- 
tudes of men at work in different parts, and 
apparently in the most perilous situations; the 
motions of the whimsies and the raising and 
lowering of the buckets to draw out the ore and 
the rubbish; the noise of picking the ore from 
the rock, and of hammering the wadding when 
it was about to be blasted; with at intervals the 
roar of the blasts in distant parts of the mine, 
altogether excited the most sublime ideas, 
intermixed however with sensations of 
Terror.”’!2 

The smelting houses and blast furnaces that 
dealt with the ore from the mines were equally 
dramatic in their own way; and his first sight 
of industrial South Wales generally made a pro- 
found impression on the tourist. The copper 
works at Llanethly, “ sending up a volume of 
smoke . . . curling in spiral wreaths above the 
summits of the mountains,” added “ no incon- 
siderable object to the rest of the scenery ”’; 
while, seen through heavy rain on a dark night, 
the smelting-houses at Swansea “ displayed 
such a glorious light, and so many beautiful 
colours from their ashes which lay on each side 


1 Second Walk, 288-9. 
2 Op. cit., I, 308-10. 
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of the road, that I should not have regretted,” a 
visitor declared, “ being wet through, if it was for 
the pleasure of seeing these alone.”!* Even 
John Byng, later fifth Viscount Torrington, 
who had once maintained that he “ abominated 
the sight of mines, and miners, as unproductive 
of pleasure,” was moved to quote Paradise Lost 
after venturing to inspect an iron furnace in the 
Forest of Dean. “I enter’d therein, and was 
well received by the devils who can bear the 
infernal heat, which soon drove me forth: they 
shewed me the iron melting, and the immense 
bellows moved by water, eternally keeping 
alive the monstrous fire; for they work day and 
night, and make about 4 tons in the 24 hours. 
Yet from these flames 


No light, but rather darkness visible 
Serv’d only to discover sights of woe.”’** 


Classical references or quotations from 
Milton or Dante sprang easily to the tourists’ 
minds; but they combined a literary and 
romantic approach with an accurate apprecia- 
tion of the technical processes involved; and 
they were as much struck by the majesty of 
human achievement as by the pictorial grandeur 
of the scene. “ Here we contemplated with 
astonishment the operations of machines of 
which before we had no idea,” wrote the Rev. 
Richard Warner, after seeing the tin-plate works 
at Inysgerwn. “ Rollers of such immense power 
as reduced bars of iron two inches deep to the 
thickness of a crown-piece, by passing them a 
certain number of times through their revolving 
cylinders; and scissors cutting plates and bars 
in sunder of half an inch thick with the same 
ease that a fair sempstress would divide a 
wristband.”?> At Mellincourt near Neath, 
where he was impressed by the sight of a blast 
furnace and finery “upon an improved and 
stupendous plan,” his admiration seems to have 
gained not a little from the sense of imminent 
peril that he felt on watching it at work. “‘ The 
great wheel exhibits a periphery of 120 feet, 
and the bellows of new construction, may be 
considered as another wonder of modern 
mechanism. They are easily regulated, but still 


13,4 Tour through the South of England, 1791, 
210-1, 202-3. 

14 Tour to the West 1781, The Torrington Diaries, 
Ed. C. Bruyn Andrews, 1954, 37. 

18 Second Walk, 100-1. 





The Iron Forge: painting by Foseph Wright of Derby, 1772. 
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Wright was one of the most gifted artists 


exemplified the romantic attitude towards the background of the Industrial Revolution 


some care is necessary in the management of 
them, since their action may be increased to 
such a degree as to threaten the destruction of 
the whole building.”’® Tourists who travelled 
down the Wye in search of the picturesque, 
under the inspiration of the Rev. William Gilpin 
saw Tintern Abbey in all its splendid detail, but 
then turned to the nearby iron-works to gain 
an almost equal pleasure. 

The end of the eighteenth century had not 
yet witnessed the worst features of the Industrial 
Revolution—the straggle of mean houses and 
ugly mills that was to bring squalor and deso- 

16 Tbid., 102. 


lation to miles of the Northern countryside; 
and in the industrial districts of Lancashire and 
Cheshire manufacture was still conducted amid 
pleasant rural surroundings. The coming of 
steam-power merely added “ noise, bustle, and 
appearance of business ” to “a deep glen with 
well-wooded banks on each side . . . which 
may be called a picturesque scene.” Tourists, 
however, were particularly interested in watch- 
ing the new machinery at work. “ Stupendous 
piece of mechanism,” wrote Warner after secing 
an improved cotton machine at Holywell, 
“the first view of which irresistibly impresses 
the mind with the idea of magick; here thirty of 
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forty ‘nousand wheels and spindles are seen 
moving in the most rapid manner, without any 
perceptible cause, spontaneously performing 
operations of the most curious nature, and in 
the most systematick manner. Nothing that 
we had seen indeed before gave us so exalted a 
notion of human ingenuity as the work before 
us.” The sight of two hundred persons em- 
ployed under one roof, at Wotton-under-Edge 
in the Stroud Valley, produced a far deeper 
effect on his mind than his visit to the Roman 
pavement at Woodchester. “ Curious com- 
plicated machines above, moving with a 
velocity that defies the nicest vision to detect 
their motions; and ponderous engines below, 
astonishing the mind in an equal degree by their 
simplicity and gigantic powers.”!? “ Truly a 
most usefull Curiosity,’ commented John Dodd 
on the silk-mills at Derby in 1735, where he 
found a machine that contained 26,586 wheels 
making 97,746 movements. “ All receive their 
motion from one water wheel, and may any of 
them be stopped separately. They work day 
and night, 73,728 yards of silk every time the 
said Wheel goes round or 221,184 yards a 
minute.””!8 

The epithet “ curious ” was constantly 
employed by those tourists who lacked either 
the fertile descriptive pen of the Rev. Richard 
Warner or the grasp of intricate mechanical 
detail shown by John Dodd. “‘ The mechanism 
of these mills is very curious,”’ remarked Skrine 
in 1798, having viewed the Denbigh linen-mills, 
“and the buildings both extensive and 
elegant." “‘ Very curious and surprising,” 
commented William Phillips, fresh from an 
examination of machines for cotton manu- 
facture at Ashton-under-Lime.”° “‘ To attempt 
a description of a piece of mechanism so curious 
and complicated would be vain,” wrote the 
tourist who called himself English Gentleman in 
1785, on visiting Arkwright’s cotton mills at 
Cromford. ‘I can only say that the whole 
process of cleaning, carding, combing, twisting, 
and compleating the yarn for the loom seems 

” E ccursions from Bath, London 1801, 334. 
'SFournal of a Tour through England, 1735; 


B.M. M.S. 5957. 
_' Two Successive Tours throughout the whole of 
Wales, London 1798, 174. 

*© “\-count of a Fourney made by William Phillips 
of Brocdway to Manchester and Liverpool and back, 
13-31 \fay 1798, B.M. Add. MSS. 30, 173. 
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to be done almost without human aid.” 

Among the factories and workshops of the 
Midlands and the Potteries, it was always 
Etruria that drew forth the highest praise. 
“Here we have a colony raised in a desert,” 
wrote Walker in 1791, “‘ Where clay-built Man 
subsists on clay, and where he seems to want 
nothing but the power of Prometheus to copy 
himself in that material.”*? The room in which 
** the black and the new discovered blue is made 
they never shew to any one,” explained one 
tourist; but otherwise the entire works were 
open to the public, and visitors could behold 
the gratifying sight of three hundred people 
employed in the production of this fine ware. 

To a class by themselves belonged the 
Cheshire salt-mines; and many a romantic 
traveller on his way to Wales or the Lakes was 
lured aside by what the experienced Sullivan 
called “ of all subterranean curiosities in this 
island the best worth seeing.” Dressed in 
miners’ caps and jackets, the tourists were 
lowered two hundred feet or more in a bucket 
down a perpendicular shaft leading into the 
heart of the mine. Here even the most hardened 
and cynical sightseer was startled by the sheer 
magnitude and the amazing beauty of the place. 
The almost transparent salt had been cut into 
“a vast glittering cavern supported by mons- 
trous pillars which were left in the course of 
working the mine, colonnades forty-five feet 
high and eighteen feet thick supporting a roof 
rising to a dome.” For a suitable comparison, 
Sullivan turned to Oriental fantasy: “ Seize, 
therefore, upon the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, and pick out the dazzling palace of 
some Genie, and there transport yourself in 
imagination: this will give you some idea of it; 
inadequate perhaps, but sufficient in some 
degree to answer the impression I am desirous 
you should receive.” 

The combination of great engineering 
triumphs with an attractive landscape made arti- 
ficial waterways particularly satisfying. “‘ Very 
interesting and rather singular,” wrote Hassell 
of the junction of the Braunston and Oxford- 


21 A Tour in England and Scotland in 1785, By an 
English Gentleman, London, 1788, 29. 

22 Walker, A., Observations, Natural, Oeconomical 
and Literary made in a Tour from London to the Lakes 
in the Summer of 1791, London, 1792, 19. 

23 Op. cit., 242-3. 








shire canals. ‘ At the second arch . . . the 
weighing engine on one side, and a lock-house 
on the other, are backed by a noble wood that 
ranges down the brow of the hill, and is met by 
another, of less consequence, on the opposite 
side of the canal. In the centre of this view, 
and on the first rising ground, a steam-engine 
is seen . . . The weighing-house, steam-engine, 
bridge, lock and other objects make up a pretty 
scene.’’** A canal being built at Chirk, with an 
aqueduct to carry the water across the valley 
and river provided a most pleasing view. “ All 
here is bustle and business ; in one spot are seen 
numerous parties of workmen driving on the 
course of the canal in spite of rock, mountain 
and every other obstacle which nature has 
thrown in their way. At a little distance the 
builders of the aqueduct are employed in their 
stupendous labour. And immediately upon the 
canal several miners perforate the mountain 
and follow up a rich vein of coal lately dis- 
covered, which from its happy situation, must 
prove the certain source of future fortune.” 
At Stonefield near Derby, Walker’s patriotic 
pride led him to celebrate in flowery prose 
“‘ that magnificant entreprize the canal, for the 
junction of the eastern and western oceans... 
our aspiring genius scoffs at obstructions, and 
difficulties serve but to whet our ardor: our 
aqueducts pass over our once-admired rivers, 
now despised for the purpose of navigation: 
we fill vallies, we penetrate mountains. How 
would the prophet have been treated, who, 
forty years ago, should have predicted, that a 
vessel of seventy five tons would be seen sailing 
over Stonefield?”** After seeing everything 
that Manchester had to offer, Sir Harbottle 
Grimston accounted the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
canal the most remarkable of all. “ This work 
would be justly called one of the wonders of 
the world, exceeding in magnificance, use and 
grandeur every work of that kind, and proving 
indisputably the judgement, caution, and 
courage in making the attempt, of the noble 
contriver.””?? 


*4 Hassell, J., Tour of the Grand Function Canal, 
London 1819, 116. 

25 Warner, R., A Walk through Wales in August 
1797, Bath, 1799, 189. 

26 Op. cit., 50-4. 

27 A Northern Tour from St. Albans 1768, H.M.C, 
Verulam 232. 


Although to follow the banks of a canal 
offered many attractions, and, as Warner an- 
nounced, the tourist might expect to “be 
gratified with pictures which a bird’s-eye view 
from a hill must rob of half their effect. and 
which a turnpike will seldom afford him,” 
he could not fully appreciate it until he had 
made a journey by water. Boats were available 
for tourists on the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal 
between Manchester and Liverpool; and 
William Phillips took a naive delight in the 
journey he made in 1792. The boat left at eight 
in the morning, and breakfast was served after 
four or five miles. “ A very fine Morning and 
Pleasant riding. Between Manchester and 
London Bridge the Place where we got out is 
21 Miles and we went under 23 Bridges & over 
9 or 10, thee the River Mersey runs under it, 
and several Roads and Brooks goes under it. 
There was a Gentleman went under in a 
Pheaton and pair, Just at the time we were 
going over him in the Boat, Horsemen Waggons 
and Carts we see in other places go under. This 
was a very great undertaking of the Duke’s and 
must cost an amazing sum of Money, got to 
London Bridge about 1 o’clock. There is 4 
Coaches stand ready every day to take the 
Passengers on for Liverpool and other places.” 
These, however, were largely pleasure boats, 
with prices ranged according to the accom- 
modation and “ so well regulated by the Duke 
that no improper company can go in it, as he 
has given orders to the boat-master to return 
them their money, and to set them on shore 
provided any of the passengers are guilty of 
improper conduct.’”® Truer to the best tradi- 
tions of industrial touring were expeditions 
along the first great canal built by Brindley for 
the Duke of Bridgewater, to carry coal from his 
mine at Worseley to Manchester. At Worseley 
it penetrated underground into the mine itself. 
“We pushed up this subterraneous passage 
(just wide enough for the boat) above a mile, 
when we arrived at the place where the colliers 
are working. The rushing of water and clank- 
ing of chains realize the fabulous Tartarus!— 
The ear is assaulted with such uncommon noise, 
that the stoutest heart finds itself under some 


28 B.M. Add. MSS. 30, 173. 
29 Op. cit., 43-5. 
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dismay . . . several other passages lead from this 
principal one into divers parts of the mountain, 
and recesses cut in the rock suffer one boat to 
pass enother. In this singular voyage it is 
almost impossible to believe one’s self in 
motion; the rocky passage, arched with brick, 
seems to be flying from you, and makes the 
head dizzy; and in returning the distant 
entrance looks like a bright star.’*° 

But this mood of enchantment was not to 
survive long into the nineteenth century. Mines 
and factories soon began to lose their novelty, 
the tourists themselves changed and, by the 
1840’s, the romanticism of industry had com- 
pletely evaporated. Mills built of uglier 
materials, using cheap brick and slate, outgrow- 
ing their rural settings, sprawling with trails of 
shoddy houses across miles of the Northern 

3 Walker, A., op. cit., 28-9. 





countryside, retained little that was pleasing to 
the eye. An awakening Victorian conscience 
revolted against the idle dilettantism of the 

eighteenth century that had been content to 

enjoy industrial buildings in purely aesthetic 

and romantic terms. The succession of Parlia- © 
mentary commissions on factories, the reports 

of Edwin Chadwick on urban sanitation, the 

“condition of England” novels—all these 

made it impossible not to translate the indus- 

trial scene into terms of human suffering and 

misery. But in any case Victorian touring had 

become a thoroughly middle-class affair: no 

longer the fashionable game for gentlemen of 

leisure with nicely educated tastes, but a family 

outing, in which comfortable travel, with the 

safe goal of the seaside, was preferable to 

hazardous expeditions in the pursuit of 
aesthetic pleasures. 


A mine: aquatint after Robert Ker Porter, 1809. 
“* I found myself standing,” wrote one tourist, “‘ on the 
verge of a vast and tremendous chasm . . . At intervals 
the roar of the blasts . . . excited the most sublime ideas, 


intermixed however with sensations of Terror 


From: “ Art and the Industrial Revolution,’ 
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by Francis D. Klingender, Noel Carrington, 1947 





























battle, murder and sudden death, the 

Wars of the Roses have been astonish- 
ingly neglected by modern historians, and even 
by the more recent historical novelists. 
Medieval History ebbs with the Hundred 
Years War, and Modern History begins with 
the Tudors, while, between the two, the tide of 
interest leaves the wars of Lancaster and York 
high and rather dry. The growing concern with 
social history has merely accentuated this 
neglect: the Wars of the Roses may be men- 
tioned incidentally in a chapter dealing with 
the general lawlessness of the times, but they 
are regarded principally as a matter for the 
political or military historian, to whom, on the 
other hand, they often seem little more than a 
“ glorified tournament.” 

The reason for this unfortunate state of 
affairs probably lies in the kind of material 
available to the historian, and in this respect a 
comparison with the English Civil War of the 
seventeenth century is useful: the great attrac- 
tion there springs from the comparative ease 
with which one may analyse the motives of 
combatant and non-combatant alike, from the 
King and Cromwell downward. No such 
detailed analysis is possible in the fifteenth 
century, since the evidence is not available 
before 1485. That is why 1485 is such an 
important date in the history books—not 
because it heralded any sudden change in social 
conditions or political thought, but because it 
marks the beginning in England of political 
propaganda. The Tudors allowed their motives, 
or what they wished to. be thought their 
motives, to be widely known; whereas the sup- 
porters of neither York nor Lancaster were 
effective as political propagandists. 

The events of the Wars do not themselves 
suggest the motives of the participants. On 
examination, they present a picture of incon- 
sequence upon inconsequence; there is no 
coherent plan of campaign on either side; there 
appears to be a succession of sporadic battles 
fought without plan, calculation or apparent 
aim. In the words of Sir Winston Churchill, 
“* Historians have shrunk from the Wars of the 
Roses, and most of those who have catalogued 
their events have left us only a melancholy and 
disjointed picture.” 


D=« THE OBVIOUS INTEREST aroused by 
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The Wars 
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Roses : 


WHO FOUGHT 
AND WHY? 





By ALBERT 
MAKINSON 


On the other hand, the historians who have 
not shrunk from the Wars of the Roses have 
tended to see them from the point of view of the 
century in which they wrote, and have thus 
largely ignored the motives of the participants. 
In Shakespeare’s time, interest in monarchs 
and dynasties led the historians, and Shakes- 
peare himself, to treat the Wars simply as 2 
struggle between two dynasties: the House of 
York’s greater right was tainted by the evil of 
Richard III, and the Lancastrian possession 
corrupted by the usurpation of Henry IV. It 
was a very tidy and satisfactory explanation, 
particularly as the Tudors, and James I, while 
representing both York and Lancaster, were 
“ untainted ”—being descendants of neither 
Henry IV nor Richard III. Likewise, the Vic- 
torians tended to see all history in terms of the 
emergence of Parliament, and the Wars of the 
Roses as the result of the failure of “ the great 
Lancastrian experiment ”’—which was inter 
preted to be an elective kingship, gov«rning 
through Parliament, and forming a natural 
stage of development between Magna Carta 
and the Reform Acts of the nineteenth ce 1tury. 
Yet there can be little doubt that, of thos con- 
cerned in the Wars, few were interested n the 
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The rival party claims of 
Lancaster and York afforded the 
pretext for a blaze of plebeian 
discontent and patrician 
lawlessness that filled England 
for the next one hundred 
and fifty years with 


a profound horror of civil war 


genealogy of the ruling family, and fewer still 


in the 


‘ principles of parliamentary democracy. 
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ardly relevant at all. 


lies in the motives of those who fought in 
attles. If nobody had had any reason to 
there could have been no battles and no 
The political principles of later centuries 
Who, then, were 
men who fought? And why did they 
to arms ? 
> prevalent view has been that the battles 


a series of encounters among the nobility, 


cale jousts and tournaments, in which 
knights on horseback, displaying their 
y coloured banners, fought each other 
session of the realm—a fight, as it were, 
n the lion and the unicorn in which the 
at large were merely spectators. Thus, 
th H. Vickers:' “ The struggle of York 
incaster was a ‘ barons’ war’ and did not 
n the commonalty. It was regarded by 
pators as a somewhat serious sport for 
nd noblemen—a sort of glorified tourna- 
with the Crown and revenues of England 
prize, and with Parliament as a much 


land in the Later Middle Ages (Methuen, 
P. 439, 494. 
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RICHARD, Duke of York, killed at the battle of Wake- 
field, December 1460; a fifteenth-century statue on the 
Old Market Hall, Shrewsbury 


Archers and mounted knights in battle. 
Pageants of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
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From The 
a late fifteenth-century MS. 


terrorized Queen of Beauty to award it”... 
“ During the days of Lancaster and York the 
blare of martial trumpets and the turbulence 
of liveried retainers compelled the average 
citizen to stand aside and watch the unprincipled 
quarrels of the great.” Though later historians 
have been more cautious, and non-committal, 
this Romantic view is still widely held; yet it 
seems to fly in the face of the plainest evidence, 
and to be largely coloured by the prose of 
Malory and Sir Walter Scott. 

The sixteenth-century horror at the prospect 
of civil war arising from a disputed succession 
indicates more than a “ glorified tournament ” 
as the underlying cause. Tudor governments 
could contemplate foreign wars, with France, 
or Scotland, or Spain, comparatively calmly; 
but the mere suggestion of civil commotion 
produced the most violent reaction ; the greatest 
and most powerful had but to make a feint at 





























the crown to lose their heads, the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Surrey, the Countess 
of Salisbury, the Earl of Essex, among many 
others. Shakespeare’s history plays, a century 
and a half afterwards, exemplify the lingering 
memory of the horror; in them the wars in 
France are presented as a “ glorified tourna- 
ment,” but the Wars of the Roses are dominated 
by the pitiful spectacle of “ a son that has killed 
his father” and “a father that has killed his 
son.” Wars that were the exclusive concern of 
the barons and their liveried retainers could 
have engendered no such horror—or the foreign 
wars would have had a comparable effect. The 
barons may, indeed, have conducted the Wars, 
but the common people were the ones who as a 
result suffered, and who fought, and died. 

It is, of course, impossible to gain any 
accurate idea of how many people were involved 
in the Wars of the Roses. No records were 
kept, and the population of the country as a 
whole can only be surmised. The accounts of 
the various battles, however, do give inklings 
from which certain conclusions may be drawn. 
The battles may be grouped, for convenience, 
into five fairly clearly defined periods: the first, 
a mere curtain-raiser, was the preliminary 
skirmish known as the first battle of St. Albans 
(1455); the main fighting took place in six 
battles between 1459 and 1461; a further out- 
break in 1464 (two battles) was followed by a 
lull; the fourth period, 1469-71, contained four 
battles; the fifth period forms an epilogue, 
including Bosworth (1485) and the various 
further outbreaks during the reign of Henry VII. 

In the early stages, there can be no doubt 
that the numbers involved were small, and con- 
sisted mainly of the nobles and their retainers, 
at least on the Lancastrian side. The first battle 
of St. Albans was a small and impromptu affair, 
involving armies of no more than two or three 
thousand men, many of whom may have been 
veterans of the French wars. The King’s force, 
containing several Dukes, Earls and Barons, 
was thoroughly defeated by the Yorkists, who 
were more numerous. 

The battles fought during the nineteen 
months from September 1459 to March * 461 
show the development of a very different state 
of affairs. The effect is rather like that of 2 
rolling snowball: the numbers involved grew 
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ARGARET OF ANJOU (1430-1482), Queen of Henry VI, and some of her ladies. From a fifteenth- 
century tapestry in St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry 








KING HENRY VI (1421-1471) and his court; on the left, CARDINAL BEAUFORT; the bearded figure is 
thought to be the King’s uncle, HUMPHREY, Duke of Gloucester. From a fifteenth-century tapestry 
in St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry 





rapic'y as the frequency of the battles increased, 
unti| at Towton, it has been estimated, some 
75,009 combatants were involved out of a total 
population for the whole country of three and a 
half :illions.2 This is a proportion of more 
than two per cent of the population, men, 
women and children—a much higher per- 
centage of the available fighting men and boys; 
an equivalent proportion of the present-day 
population would comprise more than a million 
men, more than twice as many as were in the 
British army at any one time during the period 
of the Korean War. It is not surprising that 
after the battle of Towton, where the total 
casualties may well have amounted to more than 
a third of those involved in the fighting, there 
were no more major battles for three years. 

It was during this comparatively short period 
of nineteen months that the greatest effort was 
made and the largest number of people was 
involved in the fighting. Later outbreaks were 
never on the same scale. The effort made then 
established the House of York on the throne. 
The course of the fighting is interesting and 
revealing. Six major battles were fought: 

Blore Heath 

Staffordshire) 

Northampton 

Wakefield (Yorkshire) 

Mortimer’s Cross 

Herefordshire) 

Second St. Albans 

Hertfordshire) 1461 (February) 
Towton (Yorkshire) 1461 (March) 
The most curious feature is the distribution of 
the battles about the country, particularly of 
the last four, which were all fought within a 
period of ninety days. One imagines armies 
rushing about the countryside, appearing on the 
scene all over the place, though moving in a 
generally anti-clockwise direction. A closer 
study reveals more oddities. Of the six battles 
only two, Wakefield and Second St. Albans, 
were |_ancastrian victories; both were resound- 
ing victories, and yet the latter was followed by 


1459 (September) 
1460 (July) 
1460 (December) 


1461 (February) 


*"Vhese figures are given, with evidence and 
teasons, by Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne in Battlefields of 
Engl.:d, pp. 104-5. He reckons that 75,000 con- 
stitut. 1 fifteen per cent of the potential soldiers 
avail: le—‘‘ a vast effort, but we are assured that a 
vast « ‘ort was in fact made by both sides.” 


a Yorkist occupation of London and a full-scale 
Lancastrian retreat to the north. 

The historical atlas gives a clue to the enigma. 
Most of the battles in the Wars of the Roses 
took place on the edge of territory controlled 
by one or other of the leading contestants. 
Blore Heath, Northampton, Towton and Wake- 
field are all on the edge of the great northern 
block of royal (Lancastrian) estates, centring 
on the Duchy of Lancaster; while Mortimer’s 
Cross lies near the perimeter of the Mortimer 
inheritance, which had descended with the 
earldom of March to the Duke of York. The 
suggestion is that, in each battle, one side at 
least was a predominantly local force, especially 
raised from the neighbouring lands with a view 
to fighting that particular battle. Such evidence 
as there is strongly supports this view. 

At Blore Heath, the Lancastrian force was a 
local one, raised by Lord Audley from the men 
of Shropshire and Cheshire. The numbers 
involved were comparatively small, but one 
report of casualties mentions two thousand 
Lancastrian dead; and this implies that, for 
two fairly small counties, not containing a big 
centre of population, quite a large proportion 
of the available local manpower must have been 
engaged. 

The battle of Northampton was a small 
affair, and lasted only half an hour, but at the 
time the Lancastrians seem again to have been 
raising a force in the neighbourhood. 

The last four battles are explained by the 
fact that they involved two different Lancas- 
trian and three different Yorkist armies. The 
battle of Wakefield was fought near the Duke 
of York’s own castle of Sandal, where he had 
retired to muster an army. His eldest son, the 
Earl of March (later Edward IV), had been 
engaged in the same occupation in the West. 
His victory at Mortimer’s Cross was gained 
over another local force under Sir Owen Tudor 
and his son, Jasper. Meanwhile, the main 
Lancastrian army, predominantly northern, 
was marching southwards to meet a force 
raised by the Earl of Warwick in London and 
Kent. Though defeated, Warwick was able to 
join with Edward’s force, and to occupy London. 
The Lancastrian retreat northwards was 
obviously made with the intention of raising 
reinforcements before encountering the com- 


























From: “ Shakespeare’s Heraldry,’ by C. W. Scott-Giles, Dent, 1950 


Yorkist emblems; the white rose en soleil with fleurs- 
de-lys; the lion of March with suns of York 


bined Yorkist army of Edward and Warwick. 
As a result, the armies that met at Towton were 
no longer small local armies. Large numbers 
were involved. The fighting lasted for ten 
hours, without quarter on either side; and the 
dead may have numbered more than twenty- 
five thousand. 

That the men who formed these armies, 
whether local or national, were not merely the 
nobles and their hangers-on the numbers can 
testify. There is, however, further evidence. 
The bills of attainder, issued by the Lancastrian 
government after Blore Heath and Wakefield, 
and by the Yorkists after Towton, list not only 
noblemen and knights but esquires, gentlemen 
and even yeomen: if men of lesser rank were 
ignored, it was not because they did not fight, 
but because they were not deemed worthy of 
attention in a bill of attainder. In the list of 
Yorkists attainted after the battle of Wakefield, 
all those of lesser rank—including a tailor and a 
mason—were residents of the county of York. 
After Towton, however, where the larger 
armies were more national in character, the 
attainted Lancastrians came from farther afield; 
although the majority of the untitled were 
northerners, there were those who came from 
as far away as Dorset and Hertfordshire. 

In all this turmoil, the effect on the general 
landowner and peasant, and on the rural eco- 
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nomy of the country, must have been wi 
spread and disastrous. Marching armies : 
were responsible for much misery. The an- 
castrian army was especially notorious, and 
Queen Margaret’s forces, on their southward 
march to St. Albans in February 1461, are said 
to have left a trail of devastation thirty :niles 
wide. Typical English contempt for the 
foreigner was not unknown then; and it was 
noted that the army of this former French 
princess included contingents of French and 
Scottish mercenaries, who were blamed for the 
depredations. It is perhaps significant that only 
one battle, Blore Heath, was fought in the 
autumn, when the men would be needed for 
the gathering in of crops. But the effect on the 
economy of the great numbers slain is in- 
calculable. Examination of the remains in the 
numerous grave pits around Towton indicated 
that the majority of the dead were persons who 
were either young or in the prime of life. 
During the whole of the period covered by 
the Wars of the Roses, the general tendency to 
lawlessness throughout England and Wales is 
well attested, whether by private letters, such 
as those of the Pastons, or by the official records. 
Various reasons have been given to account for 
this—weak and inefficient government, dis- 
contented soldiery returned from France, over- 
mighty barons, incipient revolutions in the social 
and economic systems—but, whether the Wars 
arose from the general lawlessness, or the 
lawlessness from the Wars, it seems clear that 
the two were inter-related and inter-dependent. 
In 1453, before the outbreak of fighting between 
the partisans of Lancaster and York, the wed- 
ding party of Sir Thomas Neville, returning 
home after his marriage, was involved in an 
affray—according to some accounts, a pitched 
battle—at Stamford Bridge, where they en- 
countered a company led by Lord Egremont 


and Sir Richard Percy, sons of the Earl of 
Northumberland. The cause seems to have 
been a family feud, but it is significant, in the 


sequel, that Sir Thomas Neville was a brother 
of the Earl of Warwick, the Kingmaker, and 
that the Percies were a prominent Lancastrian 
family. 

To remedy the general lawlessness oi 
times was one of the avowed objectives o 
House of York. Edward IV’s coronation 
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clar ation refers to the “oppression of the 
peopic, the manslaughter, extortion, perjury 
and robbery among them, the very decay of 
mer nandise wherein rested the prosperity of 
the -ubjects,” and promised to “ remove and 
set apart the said mischiefs.” Edward’s pro- 
clamation gives a clue to the general attitude 
of the townsfolk, whose interest was mainly in 
the ‘ decay ”—or otherwise—“ of merchandise 
wherein rested the prosperity of the subjects.” 
In so far as the Yorkist government was better 
for trade than the Lancastrian, the citizens of 
London were generally Yorkist in sympathy, 
although, paradoxically, the northern capital, 
York, tended to be a stronghold of the House 
of Lancaster. In general, however, the towns 
tried to hold aloof, apart from giving oc- 
casional financial aid to one side or the other, 
voluntarily or not. There was no siege warfare, 
and no town was ever defended against a stand- 
ing army. Perhaps this was to a large extent 
fortuitous. There were not many towns, and 
comparatively few of them lay on the peri- 
meters of the great estates where recruiting 
seems to have been most active. Moreover, 
corporations independent of the control of any 
feudal magnate had no need to be committed to 
either side. Nevertheless, the towns must have 
shared in any common economic misfortunes 
due to the Wars, and some were less fortunate 
than others. St. Albans, an open town, unable 
to keep out intruders, was the scene of two 
pitched battles. At Ludlow in 1459, the Lan- 
castrians, deprived by the withdrawal of the 
Yorkist army of the chance of a battle, sacked 
the town, breaking open hogsheads so that 
“men went wet-shod in wine, and then they 
robbed the town, and bare away bedding, cloth 
and other stuff, and defouled many women.” 
The lists of those attainted after the battles of 
Wakefield and Towton suggest that the city of 
York supplied recruits to both sides: this is 
hardly surprising, for York was doubly unfor- 
tunate, lying not only between the Lancastrian 
crown property and the duchy of York but also 
hear ‘erritory of the Yorkist Nevilles and the 
Lancsstrian Percies. 

The numbers involved in the later battles of 
the \\ ars of the Roses were considerably fewer 
than those believed to have taken part at 
Towton. This was because, as in the earlier 


cases, apart from a few of the principal nobles 
who were the leaders on each side, most of the 
combatants were recruited more or less locally 
for each individual campaign. The leaders and 
their retainers, with on some occasions small 
numbers of foreign mercenaries, formed a 
nucleus that gave some semblance of direction 
and continuity to the Wars; and this fact has 
tended to give the impression that only they 
were participants or interested parties. 

No doubt the nobles were the chief actors in 
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England during the Wars of the Roses, showing the 
distr*bution of Lancastrian and Yorkist estates. The 
battles are numbered: 1. FIRST ST. ALBANS, May 1455; 
Yorkist victory. 2. BLORE HEATH, September 1459; 
Yorkist victory. 3. LUDLOW, October 1459; town 
sacked by Lancastrians. 4. NORTHAMPTON, Fuly 1460; 
Yorkist victory. 5. WAKEFIELD, December 1460; 
Lancastrian victory. 6. MORTIMER’S CROSS, February 
1461; Yorkist victory. 7. SECOND ST. ALBANS, February 
1461; Yorkist victory. 8. TOWTON, March 1461; 
Yorkist victory. 9. HEDGELEY MOOR, April 1464; 
Yorkist victory. 10. HEXHAM, May 1464; Yorkist 
victory. II. EDGECOTE, July 1469; victory of Northern 
rebels (mainly Lancastrian). 12. EMPINGHAM (Lose- 
coat Field), March 1470; Victory of Edward IV over 
Lincolnshire rebels. 13. BARNET, April 1471; Victory 
of Edward IV over Lancastrians led by Warwick. 
14. TEWKESBURY, May 1471; victory of Edward IV 
over Lancastrians led by Queen Margaret. 15. 
BOSWORTH, August 1485; victory of Henry Tudor over 
Richard III. 





the Wars, and the most influential. Moreover, 
their liveried retainers doubtless formed a sub- 
stantial part of their following, together with 
those tenants who considered it expedient to 
support their lord, and the lesser gentry who 
likewise supported the local magnate. Never- 
theless, the various campaigns of the Wars of 
the Roses were preceded by recruiting drives. 
Before the battle of Blore Heath in 1459, Queen 
Margaret was in Cheshire distributing badges 
of the White Swan*—far more a Lancastrian 
badge than the Red Rose ever was before Tudor 
times—to all who would receive it. Again, when 
Edward IV returned from exile in 1471, he was 
at first unable to recruit many men to his banner 
and, until his forces were strong enough, had to 
pretend he came merely to claim his duchy of 
York; indeed, in York itself, he threw up his 
cap and called for cheers for King Henry VI 
and the Prince of Wales. It seems that part of 
the army with which he eventually dislodged 
the Lancastrians had been recruited in King 
Henry’s name. What, then, prompted men to 
join these armies ? They seem to have had some 
freedom of action, even though there was an 
attempt, in 1459, to impose compulsory 
universal military service. 

The motives of the lower classes are readily 
assessable. They were not concerned with the 
rights and wrongs of Lancaster or York. The 
peasantry had been restive for a hundred years, 
since before the days of John Ball, Wat Tyler 
and the Peasants’ Revolt. Not only was there 
the unrest caused by changing social conditions, 
newly acquired freedom from feudal servitude 
and discontent with newly imposed taxes; but 
also, in a period of weak government, the pre- 
vailing lawlessness tended to press most 
harshly on the poorest, who naturally became 
still more resentful. The feeling of unrest 
affected not only the lowest, but “ the com- 
mons ” in general, and in 1450 broke out in a 


% The white Swan was derived from the badge of 
the Bohun family, through the mother of King 
Henry V. The use of the two Roses presents some- 
thing of a problem. The Red Rose was a badge of 
the House of Lancaster, and had been so since the 
time of the first Earl. It seems to owe its prominence, 
however, to Henry Tudor, who found it very con- 
venient, for propaganda purposes, to combine it 
with the White Rose of York. Besides the White 
Rose, the Yorkists made great use of their badge of 
the Sun in Splendour. 


series of rebellions most generally know: by 
the name of the Kentish leader, Jack Cade. It is 
significant that Cade—or whatever his real 
name was—chose to adopt the name of 
Mortimer, and to associate his demands for 
political and economic reform with the posible 
claim to the throne of the Duke of York. The 
discontented commons of the fifteenth century 
turned to the Yorkists as the discontented 
commons in some countries in the twentieth 
century turn to the Communists or Fascists, 
not because they supported the Duke of York, 
who then had made no claim to the throne, 
but because they wanted a change and the 
bloodier the better. Similarly, after he had 
quarrelled with Edward, Warwick was able in 
1469 to utilize for his own purposes against 
the House of York various popular discontents. 
The northern rebellions of Robin of Redesdale 
and Robin of Holderness show that popular 
unrest was limited neither to the South nor to 
the opponents of Lancaster. 

The position of the landowners, from the 
country squires to the great nobles, is more 
difficult to assess. Some blindly followed the 
local magnate; others took advantage of the 
general lawlessness to gain such pickings as 
were to be had, or to carry on some local feud. 
The one generalization that can be made about 
them is that their interest in any cause was 
negligible—unless the cause were self-interest. 
Individuals changed sides with an astonishing 
alacrity. 

The original political quarrel that set the 
Wars in motion had been between the Duke of 
York and the Duke of Somerset in the 1450's. 
It might be thought that at least the immediate 
families of those dukes would form the hard 
core of each party, but they did not. Somerset’s 
eldest son, the real leader of the Lancastrians 
after the Queen, deserted to the Yorkists and 
became King Edward’s bosom friend: the fact 
that he later deserted Edward and returned to 
his original allegiance merely emphasizes his 
perfidy. Edward’s brother, George, Duke of 
Clarence, performed similar political somer- 
saults. The idea of “ false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence” is a sixteenth-century conception; 
in the fifteenth century, few would condemn 
for so common a fault, when King Edward 
could cheer for King Henry, and War vick 
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ged parties, so did the other. 



























GEORGE, Duke of Clarence (1449-1478), holding the livery collar of his brother, King Edward IV 


(suns and roses). 


be received as ally by Queen Margaret, 
son he had spurned as a bastard. 


mong the greatest in the realm, instances 


be multiplied: the feud between Lord 
le and the Earl of Devon was so fierce 
1ey always took opposite sides: when one 
But incon- 
was not the prerogative of the titled 

After the battle of Hexham (1464), 
Henry was concealed for over twelve 


ths in various houses of the lesser gentry 


Lake District, Westmorland, Lancashire 


‘orkshire. Eventually the Yorkist govern- 
got wind of his hiding place, which was 


region of Bolton-by-Bowland, near 


From the Rous Roll (c. 1480), redrawn by William Courthope, 1859 


Clitheroe. Thereupon, his protectors, Sir John 
Tempest of Bracewell and the Talbots of 
Bashall and Salesbury, betrayed him to the 
authorities, and were liberally rewarded. Sir 
Ralph Percy, one of the few who prated of 
principle—he talked of having “ saved the bird 
in my bosom,” by which he seems to have 
meant his conscience—did so only after having 
changed sides twice. 

In general, loyalty or allegiance to one side 
or the other cannot have been a very strong 
motive among the nobility and gentry; it can 
have influenced the behaviour of very few. 
Why then did they fight ? If the two sides were 
not severely divided in matters of principle, 


neither was there any sharp cleavage among the 
social classes. Self-interest and self-aggrandise- 
ment seem to have been the dominant motives. 
The French wars had developed in the nobles a 
rough indifference to the sufferings of those 
who had nothing to gain from warfare. They 
fougiit because they had been brought up to 
fight, and it was the only life they knew. If the 
carnage of battle shocked them it shocked them 
as the carnage of our modern roads shocks us; 
it was terrible, but it was accepted as part of 
the risk to be run in living. Likewise, their 
changes of side may be compared to the transfer 
of a modern footballer from one team to another. 
It seems likely that, from the point of view of 
the fifteenth-century nobleman, the Wars of 
the Roses were indeed seen as a series of magni- 
ficent tournaments. From a twentieth-century 
point of view these noblemen may seem little 
better than a pack of robber barons, who obeyed 
the impulse to fight in a way dictated by their 
own best advantage. Individuals, however, 
were less to blame than the spirit of the age in 
which they lived; they are not to be condemned 
because they lacked sensibilities proper to 
another age, and unknown or largely forgotten 
in theirs. 

A few men of principle there were. The 
saintly King, Henry VI, stands out as a pitiful 
misfit in his position and in his age. Richard, 


Duke of York, whose claim to the throne is 
generally supposed to have been responsible 
for the Wars, was interested solely in the estab- 
lishment of sound government, and forbor« to 
press his claim until it seemed the only alter- 
native to anarchy; had he been interested in the 
claim for its own sake, it could have been put 
forward long before the formal claim was laid 
in 1460—it could have been made thirty years 
before. 

The rival party claims of Lancaster and York 
were merely a match, laid to the dry tinder of 
plebeian discontent and patrician lawlessness, 
The resulting conflagration taught noble and 
commoner alike such a lesson as was not for- 
gotten for a hundred and fifty years, and en- 
abled a little-known Welsh adventurer to set 
up a government more sound than that of any 
Plantagenet. If the fighting was purely local, 
and confined to limited areas, within those areas 
it was disastrous; and the general lawlessness, 
of which the warfare was at once a symptom 
and a cause, was widespread over the land. 


** England hath long been mad, and scarred 
herself; 
The brother blindly shed the brother’s blood; 
The father rashly slaughtered his own son; 
The son, compelled, been butcher to the sire; 
All this divided York and Lancaster, 
Divided in their dire division.” 
(Richard III, Act v, Sc. v.) 





























From: “ Shakespeare's Heraldry,”” by C. W. Scott-Giles, Dent, 1950 


A Yorkist standard, bearing six white roses, and the falcon in fetterlock of York 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 


GENTLEMEN, 

I was much interested in the “ Birth of the 
Panama Canal ” article (July) but am puzzled by the 
assertion that the decision for a lock canal was 
“another victory for Bunau-Varilla.” If any one 
man can claim credit for this decision, it would 
appear to be the great civilian Chief Engineer of the 
Canal Commission from 1905-7—John F. Stevens. 

An International Board of eight distinguished 
engineers (four American and four European) met 
on shipboard at Colon to conduct an inquiry and to 
examine witnesses. Stevens had called a sea level 
canal an “‘ impractical futility ”” and his examination 
by the board came “ uncomfortably close to the third 
degree ’—as he put it. However, the Board voted— 
four Europeans and two Americans—for the sea 
level canal. 

Stevens drew up his own report and then backed 
the similar report of the two American minority 
members of the board. In short, Stevens proved 
such an effective witness in the Senates investigation, 
that the well informed Senator, John T. Morgan, 
who had studied the subject for years and favoured 
the canal at Nicaragua, later said to Mr. Stevens: 
“Ifwe had you on our side, the canal would be built 
at Nicaragua.”’ Stevens, who, incidentally, had 
never gone to an Engineering College and did much 
railroad work for James J. Hill, then went to work on 
the actual construction of the canal. 

When Stevens later resigned, for personal reasons, 
and General Goethals took over, the latter said that 
the organization was so perfect that there was really 
very little for him to do. Despite this, I do not find 
Stevens’ name in the Columbia-Viking Desk Ency- 
clopedia, although many professional baseball 
players are listed. However, there is a mural in the 
American Museum of National History dedicated to 
the canal workers, and T.R. and Stevens, holding a 
blue print between them, are the central figures. 

Yours, etc., 
DupLey H. SMITH, 
Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 


GENTLEMEN, 

_ May I comment on two points made in an other- 
wise accurate and readable “ Birth of the Panama 
Canal” (July 1959). 

First, the United States did not annex Hawaii in 
1897. The treaty of 1897 was rejected. The annexa- 
ton was approved in July 1898 when the public and 
the Congressional conscience did not speak against 
such act because the nation was now fighting 

Secondly, it is not quite accurate to write “ te 
Stars and Stripes were flying over Cuba and the 
Philipp nes.” The implication is wrong. The Teller 
Amencment had already pledged an independent 
Cuba «hen the war had begun. And secondly, even 
thoug!: the hated Platt Amendment was “‘ accepted ” 
by the Cubans in 1902, this didn’t make Cuba an 
American Colony even then, but there is no denying 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Cuba’s position as a political protectorate of the 
U.S.A. 
Yours, etc., 
LEON AGOURIDES, D.PHIL., 
Rider College, Trenton, N.f. 


THE SHOT AT LEXINGTON 


GENTLEMEN, 


I read with interest and some puzzlement John A. 
Barton’s “ Lexington: The End of a Myth ” in your 
June number. Mr. Barton’s suggestion that Sam 
Adams, hoping for an incident which he could use 
as a rallying-cry, told the inexperienced and be- 
wildered Captain Parker to keep his militiamen in 
Lexington, that it was not necessary for them to be in 
Concord, does have the ring of truth about it. The 
suggestion, while not actually proved, certainly seems 
a reasonable explanation of the presence of the 
militia in Lexington when the Red Coats arrived. 
But must not Mr. Barton introduce Adams into his 
narrative a bit earlier than he does? If Parker did 
not take his men to Concord because Adams told 
him not to, how are we to explain Parker’s actions 
before Adams comes into the story? Parker, we are 
told, kept his men standing for an hour in the cold 
after hearing the cry of Paul Revere, and then dis- 
missed them and strolled off to see Adams and 
Hancock. This, surely, is not the behaviour of a man 
who intended to lead his men to defend Concord in 
Concord. 

Yours, etc., 
RICHARD J. HELMSTADTER, 
London, W.8. 


SCAPA SCUTTLE 
GENTLEMEN, 


Your readers will have noticed an important dis- 
crepancy between the text of my article, “‘ Scapa 
Scuttle,” in your August issue, and one of the photo- 
graphs chosen to illustrate it. The former refers to 
the battlecruiser Hindenburg as the last of the ships 
of the High Sea Fleet to be raised from Scapa Flow 
in 1938, “‘ from twenty fathoms, bottom up.” The 
latter shows the scuttled ship resting on an even keel 
in no more than ten fathoms. There was never a 
clearer example of the need for the historian to 
double-check even the most reliable of his sources. 
By the courtesy of Messrs. Metal Industries, Ltd., 
I have now established that, although she very nearly 
capsized in the process, the Hindenburg was raised 
right way up from ten fathoms as early as 1930. 
The last of the High Sea Fleet to be salvaged, in 
1938, “‘ from twenty fathoms, bottom up,” was the 
battlecruiser Derfflinger. This was the ship whose 
hull remained at Scapa until the end of the Second 
World War, and which was not finally scrapped 
until 1946. 

Yours, etc., 
GEOFFREY BENNETT (Captain, R.N.), 
London, W.8. 














DRAGOON OFFICER OF THE IMPERIAL GUARD 
1806-1814 
One of a set of four lithographs by Victor 


Adam, produced about 1840, showing 

Cavalry of the Guard. The helmet is of 

gilded brass with a leopard skin turban, the 

jacket green. Certain squadrons wore a bear- 

skin cap, but the head-dress shown in this print 
is the classic French Cavalry helmet. 


Europe were dressed according to the 

accepted military fashion of the time, which 
was, to a large extent, based on the style worn 
by civilians. The wide-skirted coat and tri- 
corn hat was not only the uniform of the soldier 
but also the dress of most of the male popula- 
tion of the civilized world. From the end of the 
seventeenth century until the French Revolu- 
tion, the various countries had developed their 
own national colours for uniforms, and al- 
though the cavalry and certain other units wore 
a variety of colours irrespective of nationality, 
the red-coated British infantry were easily 
distinguished from the white or blue of their 
almost permanent adversaries, the French. 

In 1791, when the National Assembly 
assumed power in France, a period of consider- 
able confusion begins for the student of the 
French Army. At this time the regiments were 
still part of what was supposed to be a Royal 
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Napoleon’s 
Soldiers 
and their 


Uniforms 








By W. A. THORBURN 


Like all military dictators, 
Bonaparte understood the martial inaportance 


of well-designed uniforms. 


Army, but by 1792 the Bourbon insignia had 
been removed, and in 1793 the whole military 
system of the Ancien Régime was swept away. 
The cavalry lost their old titles and became 
part of the army of the Republic but, according 
to the information we have about this chaotic 
period, they retained the uniforms that they 
had been given by the monarchy. 

The infantry regiments were abolished, 
however, and the foot soldiers who fought the 
battles of revolutionary France were organized 
in Demi-Brigades, made up of three battalions. 
These new formations were to be dressed in 
blue uniforms with red collars and cuffs, but, in 
fact, the whole uniform situation was very 
difficult, and most of the “ peoples army” 
were dressed in a wild mixture of old uniforms 
left over from the old system, new issues, nd, 
more often, civilian clothes with bits and p:eces 
of military equipment. The term “ Sans- 
Culottes,” which was applied to the revolu- 
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tions ies in general and the army in particular, 
is ap’ and descriptive. 

During the Consulate much was done to 
reguiarize uniform, and as First Consul 
Napoleon revived the title of regiment, and the 
old uniforms of the monarchy were generally 
replaced by those laid down by the authorities. 
Despite these efforts, the rules were loosely 
applied, much being left to the discretion of 
Colonels of regiments, and it was not until 1804, 
when Napoleon became Emperor, that strict 
dress regulations were laid down for the whole 
army. Like all military dictators, Bonaparte 
understood the importance of well-designed 
uniforms, and, at a time when the martial 
appearance of troops could make a considerable 
impression on potential enemies, the result was 
one of the most picturesque armies of all time. 
The regulations of 1804 describe standard 
uniforms for the various arms of the service, 
and although some were of patterns already in 
use, most authorities prefer to discuss the 
Empire separately from the Revolution and 
Consulate. 

The infantry had blue coats with white 
waistcoats and breeches; white cross belts, 
supporting ammunition-pouch, and bayonet 
were worn as in other armies. The most notice- 
able change was that the shako was adopted in 
place of the “ chapeau bras ” or bi-corn-hat, 
which had itself replaced the tri-corn at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Shakos had been 
coming into favour in several armies at the 
turn of the century, and it is this French version, 
with its eagle badge, front plume and cords, 
that to the casual observer distinguishes the 
soldicr of the Empire from that of the Revolu- 


tion. In 1806 a greatcoat of grey cloth was 
issued. This was something of an innovation, 
as for many years before the uniform coat had 
also to serve as an overcoat. Contrary to popular 
belie, the Napoleonic soldier did not live and 
fight permanently in full dress, and his appear- 
ance was almost modern when dressed for bad 
weat ier in his greatcoat, loose overtrousers and 
covered shako with plume removed. 


I. an order of July 1806, Napoleon decided 


to revive white uniforms for the infantry, with 
colo: red regimental facings. White had for 
man’ years before the Revolution been a 


favo ite colour for French uniforms, but had 


been abolished. The experiment, however, was 
not a success; and by 1807, after having been 
worn by only a few regiments, the white cloth- 
ing was withdrawn. New regulations appeared 
in 1812, and a new pattern uniform was issued 
to the line infantry. The 1804 uniform coat 
had long tails and exposed an expanse of waist- 
coat; the new one, which covered the chest 
to the waist and was shorter at the back, was 
not unlike that worn by the British. 

A decree of 1811 had ordered that each regi- 
ment should carry a reserve stock of two 
hundred uniforms for normal replacement on 
service, and for issue to recruits. The con- 
scripts, called to the colours at the end of 1812 
and the beginning of 1813, were given uniforms 
from these stocks, and the older soldiers the 
new pattern. The official period of wear for 





REGIMENT OF SCOUTS 
1812-1814 
A coloured lithograph by Eugéne Lami, 
published in 1822, showing an Eclaireur in a 
green Chasseur uniform and crimson cylin- 
drical shako. This type of head-dress was first 
taken into use about 1812; by 1814 many 
Light Cavalry units had adopted it in place 
of the older and slightly bell-topped variety. 
The design was continued after the Restora- 
tion and was the headdress of French Light 
Cavalry until the reign of Louis Philippe. 


—_ ae 
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By courtesy of the Scottish United Services Museum 


LIGHT HORSE (LANCERS) 
This contemporary engraving by Carle Vernet shows French Light Horse 
equipped with the Lance. The uniform is green, in the Light Cavalry 
tradition, but the brass helmet with fur crest is similar to that worn by 
Carabiniers. The buttoned overalls, which replaced breeches in most 
European armies by 1815, are clearly shown. 


clothing was from twelve to eighteen months, 
so that up to the end of the Empire in 1814 both 
patterns were in simultaneous use. New shakos 
were introduced at this time, and variations 
occur in badges and appointments, but to a 
large extent the appearance of the infantry 
soldier was generally the same as in 1804. 
Cavalry uniforms have always inclined to be 
more spectacular than those of the infantry, and 
the mounted regiments of Napoleon’s army 
were no exception. By reason of their organiza- 
tion and réle, the infantry had a standard pat- 
tern of uniform with slight variations to dis- 
tinguish Grenadiers, Fusiliers, Voltigeurs and 
other sub-divisions of the foot force; the 





cavalry, on the other hand, had quite distinct 
uniforms for every type of regiment. 

In 1814 there were between ninety and a 
hundred regiments of cavalry; and 20,000 
French horsemen took part in the Waterloo 
campaign. This force was divided into regi- 
mental categories, which may prove bewilder- 
ing to anyone versed only in the straightforward 
organization of the British cavalry. The 
French cavalry system was based on “‘ Heavy” 
and “Light” regiments; but these easily 
understood functions were further divided to 
make many units, whose réles were similar, but 
who had different titles and dress. 

Probably the most familiar uniforms are 
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those of the Cuirassiers and Dragoons, who wore 
what is now recognized as the classic French 
cavalry helmet, with its horse hair mane, skin 
turban and front tuft. Versions of this helmet 
have been worn in many countries at different 
periods since it first appeared in the eighteenth 
century; but the pattern introduced for the 
Cuirassiers in September 1802, has been worn 
with modifications as long as there were 
mounted troops in the French Army. At the 
present time, the Republican Guard wear the 
final version, introduced at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The helmets worn by the Dragoons were of 
brass with a leopard-skin turban, while those of 
the Cuirassiers were of steel with a seal-skin 
turban. It was during the Napoleonic period 
that helmets became the recognized head-dress 
for heavy cavalry; and in 1810 Napoleon 
dressed the two regiments of Carabiniers in 
Cuirasses and helmets with a curved crest 
called a “‘ Chenille,” or caterpillar. Earlier, they 
had worn a uniform not unlike infantry, with a 
black bearskin cap. Their helmets and cuirasses 
had a brass finish and, with their white uni- 
forms, produced a magnificent effect. They 
were armed with musket and bayonet as well 
as the sword, and were virtually Dragoons 
dressed as very special cuirassiers. 

The mounted “‘ Gendarmerie” were part of 
the army, and were equipped like dragoons but 
wore a cocked hat instead of a helmet; the 
élite companies, however, had a bearskin cap. 
The Light Cavalry had several sub-divisions, 
whose réle in war it is difficult to separate, but 
who had quite - distinctive uniform styles. 
Hussars had existed in the French Army for 
many years; but, although they still retained 
the special Hungarian uniform, by 1806 they 
had adopted the standard shako, instead of the 
more natural busby, or the tall hussar cap of the 
monarchy and consulate. 

Chasseurs & Cheval” were light horse, 
who had originally worn light dragoon uniform, 
usually green in colour. With the growth of 
popularity of the Hussar uniform, they assumed 
the Hungarian dress; and, despite the fact that 
they ‘id not change their title, by the first years 
of the Empire they were dressed in a fashion 
similar to that of the Hussar regiments. To 
make the situation more difficult, the élite 








companies wore busbies, which made the 
uniform more complete than that worn by the 
actual Hussar regiments. 

Between 1807 and 1811, the lance was very 
popular; and, after the introduction of Polish 
Lancer regiments, several French Light Cavalry 
units were armed with the lance. They were 
called “‘ Chevaux-Légers Lanciers,” but were 
not at first dressed in the Polish uniform, which 
later became the standard dress for Lancers of 
all countries. They had Light Dragoon uni- 
forms, shown usually in old pictorial records as 
green in colour, and brass helmets decorated 
with a crest in ancient Greek style, like the 
Carabiniers. 

The complications of cavalry uniform now 





POLISH LANCER 
A trooper of the Imperial Guard Lancers, 
wearing the Polish uniform which they 
brought with them when attached to the Old 
Guard in 1807. At first this uniform, with its 
characteristic head-dress, was worn only by 
the Polish regiments, the French units armed 
with the lance having a different dress. 
Afterwards, all lancers were dressed as Poles, 
not only in France but in most European 
armies. 
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HUSSAR AND SENIOR OFFICER 
The General wears a dark blue coat, heavily 
laced with gold, and the feathered cocked hat 
that was the badge of Napoleonic officers 
above regimental rank. The Hussar is in red 
with blue breeches, and wears the older 
shako, never fully replaced by the simpler and 
cheaper cylindrical version. A contemporary 
coloured engraving by Martinet of Paris, 
showing uniforms from 1807-1814. 


bring us to the Imperial Guard. In 1792 a 
Guard was formed of one hundred and twenty 
mounted troops and one hundred and twenty 
foot. Called “La Garde de la Convention,” 
they were to lead all parades of the republican 
forces. This was the nucleus of the Consular 
Guard of-1799. The Guard originally consisted 
of a Regiment of Horse Grenadiers and one of 
Foot Grenadiers; but, by the time Napoleon 
became Emperor, the Consular Guard had 
increased greatly in numbers, and already owed 
considerable allegiance to the First Consul’s 
person. By the end of the Empire, the Imperial 
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FOOT GUARD AND “‘ CANTINIERE ” 
A Martinet print of about 1814, showing the 
back of a Grenadier’s uniform. Grenadiers 
had by the end of the eighteenth century ceased 
using grenades, and the title was reserved for 
the élite units of most armies. The Can- 
tiniéres, or Vivandiéres, were in charge of 
canteens and became an established part of 
French Army organization. By the time of 
the Second Empire, they were on a regimental 
basis, and wore a version of the uniform of 
the Corps to which they were attached. 


Guard was made up of élite versions of every 
arm of the service, and was to a large extent the 
most reliable unit of the army. The first regi- 
ment of Polish Lancers was taken into the Old 
Guard by an order of April 1807; and a regi- 
ment of “ Mameluks” in Turkish costume, 
riding horses with oriental trappings, added to 
the exotic appearance of the Emperor's 
personal entourage. 

In 1812 three regiments of “ Eclairevrs” 
(Scouts) were raised. The first two were 
dressed in Hussar and “ Chasseur ” uniforms; 
the third was attired and equipped as Pclish 
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Lance:s. All three were armed with the lance. 
In the following year, four regiments called 
“ Gar les @ Honneur ” were added to the Guard. 
These should not be confused with the garde 
@honneur or “ Sacred Squadron,” which was 
formed from officers of all ranks during the 
initial days of the retreat from Moscow, when 
no cavalry was available for escort duty. The 
four “Garde d’Honneur” regiments were 
fashionable units, recruited from favoured areas 
of the Empire, and were composed of in- 
dividuals with special personal qualifications, 
many of them the sons of ancient families. All 
were dressed as Hussars, and one squadron was 
attached to the eight that Napoleon held as his 
personal reserve at all battles. 


SERGEANT OF THE YOUNG GUARD 

print shows the typical Napoleonic 
form as worn by the Guard. The regiment 
icted is the 1st Tirailleurs-Grenadiers. 
me colours distinguished the units, in this 

red and white. The facings are blue. 
railleurs in modern times refer to Rifle 
giments, but the term originally meant 

sharpshooter. 


In 1809, eight new infantry regiments were 
added to the Guard: two “ Tirailleurs Grena- 
diers,” two “ Tirailleurs Chasseurs,” and four 
conscript regiments. These were to be known 
as the Young Guard. The infantry of the 
Imperial Guard, especially the Grenadiers with 
their tall “‘ bonnets a poil,” white-faced coats 
and heavy moustaches, still personify the 
martial glory of France; and no formation with 
so short a history has a finer record of loyalty to 
a cause, or of consistent devotion to its leader. 

When Louis XVIII entered Paris after the 
expulsion to Elba, only the “ Gardes d’ Honneur” 
and the Dragoons called “ Vive le Rot.” Other 
regiments were afterwards prevailed upon to 
give the cry; but the Grenadiers of the Old 





GRENADIER OF THE OLD GUARD 
1815 
This picture by Charlet shows one of the 
members of the Guard who went to Elba with 
Napoleon. Up to 1812, the regiments of the 
Foot Guards wore full dress at all times, but 
this man is in the campaign order of the later 
period. The coat is blue with white facings 
and is the one favoured by the Emperor him- 
self, which he wore alternately with that of 
the Chasseurs 4 Cheval. 
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Guard cried “ Vive l’Empereur,” or remained 
silent until their Emperor returned from 
exile. 

In a short essay, it is impossible to mention 
all the units of the Napoleonic armies. The 
Artillery, Engineers and other Corps all wore 
uniforms in keeping with the standards of their 
comrades of the Cavalry and Infantry. The 
Horse Artillery, like their British counterparts, 
were dressed as Light Cavalry, the French 
officers being difficult to distinguish from 
Hussars. The trumpeters, drummers and 
bandsmen were even more colourful than the 
rank and file, and wore uniforms of various 
hues, not only of the facing colour as was the 
general rule. The “ Téte de Colonne” was a 
splendid sight, especially before Napoleon 











ordered that all bandsmen, drummers and 
trumpeters should wear an Imperial livery, 
The old livery of the monarchy having been 
abolished, Colonels allowed their imagin:tion 
to run wild; and during the first years o/ the 
Empire the results were often bizarre in the 
extreme. The students of the military colleges 
were dressed like the line infantry—those at 
L’Ecole Polytechnique having the name of the 
school on their badges, and those at Saint Cyr 
having the Imperial Eagle on their shakos. 

All the magnificence of brightly coloured 
uniforms cannot detract from the essential 
horror of war; but one must admit that the 
armies of the First Empire, as they passed 
across the stage, helped to enliven the drama of 
European history. 


Author's Collection 


HORSE GRENADIER Cc. 1808-1815 
This illustration by Charlet shows a Horse 
Grenadier in walking-out dress. The uniform 
is not unlike that of the Foot Grenadiers, 
and in mounted order a bearskin cap and high 


riding boots were worn. 


The cocked hat 


continued as an undress headgear for some 
years after it had been replaced for ceremonial 
and campaign use. 
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of French Canada can be expressed in 

a single word—survivance. During the 
two centuries since Wolfe and Montcalm, the 
victor and the vanquished, looked with dying 
eyes upon the Plains of Abraham, where the 
old dream of New France also expired, the 
idea and the fact of survival have been constant 
preoccupations of the people of Quebec. As it 
is applied there, survivance means a great deal 
more than merely political survival. It means 
the survival of a group identity, almost a 
collective way of thinking. It means the 
survival of a French seventeenth-century view 
of life in twentieth-century North America. 
It means the survival of a language, a religion 
and a set of legal precedents, that in their turn 
have become symbols of the survival of the 
“race” or the “ nation.” 

Almost all the collective life of Quebec, and 
of the outlying French enclaves in other parts 
of Canada, can be seen within the frame of this 
passionate desire to preserve intact a culture 
and a tradition. Few North-American minority 
groups have resisted assimilation with so much 
determination and success as the French 
Canadians. But their passion for survival has 
taken many different forms. At one extreme, it 
has produced intense nationalism, the urge to 
retreat into self-containment that inspired men 
like Honoré Mercier and Henri Bourassa to 
stand as defenders of a Quebec embattled 
against a threatening world, placing their 
emphasis on being French and Catholic rather 
than Canadian. At the opposite extreme, it has 
produced a desire for fulfilment in a larger, 
multi-racial Canada, a desire personified in 
leaders like George-Etienne Cartier and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, who saw survival in the wider 
concept of nationalism that united Canada into 
a dominion in the 1860’s and, in later decades, 
transformed it into an autonomous nation. This 
duality of approach—the urge to turn fearfully 
inwari always warring against the desire to 
accept a place in the larger community—marks 
almost from the beginning the rise of French 
Canaca from the ruins of New France. 

The struggle for survivance began on the 
morrow of the conquest. After the final sur- 
rende: of the French in 1760, Quebec seemed a 
Tuine' country. The British had systematically 
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AFTER 1759 


For two hundred years French Canadians 
have been battling to preserve their 
national and cultural identity. 
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* In varying forms, the battle continues’ 


By GEORGE WOODCOCK 


From “ Life & Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier " by O. D. Skelton, 
Oxford University Press, Toronto, |92! 


LOUIS -JOSEPH PAPINEAU, Tribune of Lower Canada 
(1786-1871): an engraving of 1832. Although ulti- 
mately disillusioned by a series of authoritarian 
Governors, he had once exhorted his fellow French 
Canadians to “ act like British subjects...” 











ravaged the farms along the St. Lawrence; the 
city of Quebec was shattered by bombardment; 
and the inflated paper money, with which the 
French had flooded the province, was almost 
worthless. The people were at first demoralized, 
and resented the British hardly more than the 
French who, they felt, had betrayed them. Yet, 
bleak as the situation seemed when James 
Murray began his martial rule, which lasted 
until he became Civil Governor in 1764, there 
were several factors in favour of French group 
survival. 

First, there was a beneficial consolidation of 
the population. The French-born soldiers and 
officials departed, together with those of the 
local noblesse who felt closely attached to France. 
Most of the 65,000 who stayed were native- 
born, and already felt a certain detachment 
from the country of their fathers and par- 
ticularly from the French court, whose im- 
morality shocked the Jansenist feelings of the 
French Canadians. But, though they might be 
willing to change kings in order to stay on their 
own land, these Canadian-born French were 
unwilling to give up their traditional way of life. 
Most of them were habitants, as tenacious of 
custom and as resentful of outside interference 





Winter merry-making, a picture of about 1860 by Cornelius Krieghoff, which shows fean-Baptiste 
Folifon’s famous inn outside Quebec 


By courtesy of John T. R 


as relatively contented peasants anywhere in 
the world. The upper classes who stayed 
consisted of the seigneurs, anxious to retain the 
remnants of their feudal rights, the priests, who 
wished to preserve their ultramontanist Catho- 
licism, and the lawyers and notaries, who hada 
vested interest in defending the French legal 
system. 

The tenacious conservatism that emerged in 
the late eighteenth century, out of the French 
Canadian consciousness of a past to be defended 
in the name of material and immaterial in- 


terests, was encouraged by a succession of 


British soldier Governors, who found the semi- 
feudal society of Quebec much more congenial 
than the democracies of the Thirteen Colonies 
to the south. Murray, Carleton (who became 
Governor a second time as Lord Dorchester 
and Haldimand, who between them ruled 
Canada during the vital period of transition 
from 1759 to 1796, all adopted the paternalistic 
manner of the better French administrators, 
and interpreted generously the concessions 
that British governments rather tentatively 
made in the early years after annexation. 

It was clear that at first the ministers i 
London were somewhat puzzled as to the treat- 
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ment best fitted for a colony inhabited largely 
by civilized people of European stock. For 
fifteen years French Canadian rights remained 
virtually undefined; and, during the early 
1760's, the Board of Trade, which then adminis- 
tered colonial territories, seems to have en- 
visaged the imposition of English law and the 
creation of a colonial assembly open only to the 
“old subjects ” of British origin; freedom of 
worship was the only right clearly granted to 
the French. Murray and Carleton, however, 
resolutely evaded implementing any of the plans 
of assimilation; and it was largely through 
Carleton’s efforts that the Quebec Act, which 
has been described as “the Magna Carta of 
French Canadians,” was finally passed in 1774. 
French civil law, according to the Custom of 
Paris, was re-established, and the seigneurial 
system of land tenure was recognized. The 
legality of the Catholic religion was re-affirmed, 
and priests were allowed to collect tithes from 
their parishioners. Finally, the government of 
Canada was confided to an appointed council, 
since an assembly was thought to be “ at present 
inexpedient.” 

The Quebec Act was complex both in 
motivation and in results. Ostensibly, it was 
intended to safeguard the rights of the French 
Canadians; but it also represented a triumph of 


| the military and official clique over the British 


merchants of Montreal, who had entered 
Canada to supply the army and had stayed to 
crowd the French out of the fur trade. The 
merchants were loud in their demands for 
special treatment as “‘ old subjects ”—as op- 


| posed to the French “ new subjects’; they 


conducted the campaign for an assembly, which 


| they hoped to control; and they were anxious 
| for the establishment of English civil law, less 


on grounds of principle than because it was 
‘or trade. The disproportion between 


subjects in Canada were so few in 


number that the cries of 150,000 ought to be 


» given way to in preference of 360.” 


There was a revolutionary note in North’s 
yn that the rights of subject peoples 
verbear those of their conquerors, and 
respect the Quebec Act undoubtedly 


might 


represented a shift towards the enlightened 
imperialism of the nineteenth century and the 
Second British Empire. The flaw it contained 
was that few of the 150,000 French Canadians 
actually benefited from the Quebec Act, except 
in being granted freedom of worship. The 
material rewards went to the seigneurs, the 
priests and the lawyers, whose rents, tithes and 
fees were secured: and these classes enthusias- 
tically accepted the Act. The habitants, on the 
other hand, were indifferent or even mildly 
resentful; for they were beginning to chafe 
under these last impositions of feudalism that 
the Act protected. 

The turn of the century saw a considerable 
shift in the French Canadian attitude, from 
mere conservative traditionalism towards the 
more dynamic nationalism that emerged on the 
wave of revolutions with which the eighteenth 
century came to anend. The first of them, the 
American Revolution, not only took place on 
Canada’s frontier, but was also provoked—at 
least to some extent—by the Quebec Act, whose 
deliberate flouting of the elective principle was 
regarded, perhaps rightly, in the Thirteen 
Colonies as a challenge on the part of a British 
government committed to resisting democratic 
reforms in the colonies. 

During the American Revolution, the French 
Canadians maintained, for the most part, a 
suspicious neutrality. To suggest that the 
majority showed anything so positive as loyalty 
to George III would be an exaggeration. Most 
of the seigneurs were indeed loyalists; but the 
habitants were so little inclined to fight for 
Britain that in several places they rioted against 
recruiting. On the other hand, few joined the 
American invading forces; and, when the latter 
marched south after Montgomery’s defeat 
before the walls of Quebec in-1776, only 150 
collaborators went with them to safety. 

But the foundation of the United States had 
one result that profoundly affected French 
Canadian life; and that was the northward trek 
of the Loyalists expelled from American ter- 
ritory. Five thousand United Empire Loyalists 
entered Canada,! and, settling along the Great 


1 Many Loyalists also entered the Maritime 
Provinces; but, until Confederation, theirs is a 
separate story. 





SIR WILFRID LAURIER (1841-1919), leader of French- 
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Lakes in what is now Ontario, became the first 
substantial body of British residents. 

From this point, Canada ceased to be a 
detached offshoot of France, and started its 
career as a land of two races, languages and 
cultures. From this point, too, the French 
Canadians really began to define themselves 
as a separate people—something more than lost 
Frenchmen—in contrast to their new and 
aggressive neighbours. 

The arrival of the Loyalists soon brought a 
radical change in the Canadian political situa- 
tion. To continue government by an appointed 
council, and to impose taxes without represen- 
tation, might lead—as Grenville saw clearly 
when he assumed control of colonial affairs in 
1789—to an eventual rapprochement between 
these new English Canadians and the Americans 
to the south. And democratic concessions could 
not, thirty years after the conquest, be granted 
to one group of residents only; the French also 
would have to be enfranchised. On the other 
hand, French Canadian fecundity—in the later 


eighteenth century the Quebec birth-rate 
averaged well over 60 per 1,000—still kept 
ahead of immigration from Britain and the 
United States; and an elective system for 
Canada as a whole would lead to the explosive 
situation, in which a considerable body of 
English might be subjected to a French majority, 
Partition was the chosen solution; and in 1791 
the British parliament passed the Constitution 
Act, which div‘ded the colony into two pro- 
vinces, Upper ¢-anada (now Ontario) and Lower 
Canada (now Quebec). Each province was to 
have three governing bodies: an executive and 
a legislative council, equivalent to Cabinet and 
Senate and both appointed, and an elective 
legislative assembly with control over supply 
votes. 

In Lower Canada, the ethnic unity was not 
so complete as in Upper Canada, where the 
French were very few. The bilingual city of 
Montreal remained within it; and constituency 
boundaries were so jerry-mandered _ that, 
though there were only 10,000 English in Lower 
Canada out of a population of almost 160,000, 
sixteen English-speaking members sat in an 
assembly of fifty. In both the appointed bodies, 
moreover, the French were actually in the 
minority. 

The result of this evident discrimination was 
an embittered and obstructive French majority 
in the assembly, which was intent on asserting 
itself as custodian of Quebec traditions, and 
which consistently thwarted the efforts of the 
British merchants to change the commercial 
laws. But, although the assembly spent much 
of its time in apparently profitless wrangling, 
the mere existence of a representative body 
created for the first time, among the French 
Canadians, a genuine consciousness of the uses 
of democratic institutions. 

Ethnic tension mounted steadily in Canada 
from the early 1790’s. In part, this was due to 
the aggressive behaviour of the English 
minority, and particularly of the Loyalists of 
Upper Canada, who feared the very name of 
revolution, and after 1789 developed an irra- 
tional hatred of anything French, despite the 
fact that Quebec was almost solidly aligned 
against the excesses of the Jacobins. In theif 
turn, the French Canadians resented not merely 
the unmerited hostility of the English, bu* also 
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the fact that they themselves were falling back 
economically. © English merchants, having 
seized control of the fur trade, now cornered 
jumber and agricultural products, and estab- 
lished a flourishing shipbuilding industry. The 
French Canadians were forced back into the 
professions and the crafts; and, while they 
rationalized their situation by deploring the 
moral evils of commercialism, they neverthe- 
less resented the fact that, even in their own 
province, the Haves were almost always English- 
speaking, and the Have-nots were usually 
French. 

The stresses produced by this pattern of 
ethnic and economic division reached a crisis in 
the Lower Canada rebellions of 1837-8. If we 
trace events backward from 1837, the stages by 
which this crisis developed are evident. During 
the first years of the nineteenth century a re- 
alignment of forces took place in Lower Canada. 
The traditional alliance between seigneurs and 
officials against merchants gave place to a new 
grouping, in which the officials and merchants 
came together and recruited into their ranks the 
French Canadians who had been given official 
positions to make them politically harmless. 
Against this Chateau Clique, which controlled 
the executive and legislative councils, arose the 
popular party, later known as the Patriotes, 
which was led by an élite of lawyers and minor 
landowners, but attracted a growing following 
of artisans and habitants. The first serious clash 
took place in 1809, when the assembly tried to 
expel Judge De Bonne, leader of the Chouayens, 
as the placemen who supported the govern- 
ment were called by their opponents. Governor 
Craig dissolved the assembly, arrested the 
popular leaders and suppressed their newspaper 
Le Canadien; but in the subsequent election the 
voters again returned a Patriote majority. 

It was, however, in the years after the War 
of 1812 that the conflict assumed chronic 
proportions. It then began to centre on Louis- 
Joseph Papineau, a lawyer and _ seigneur. 
Papineau personified a kind of political radi- 
calism that, for a few decades, blazed up in 
Quebec in reaction against the conservatism of 
the past. He admired the libertarian tradition in 
British politics; on the death of George III, he 
exhoried his fellow French Canadians to act 
“like British subjects and free men.” It was a 


tragic irony that a series of authoritarian 
Governors, continually playing off the ap- 
pointed executive against the elected assembly, 
so betrayed the British traditions he admired 
that, in the years before 1837, he began to 
despair of gaining anything constitutionally and 
fell more and more under the influence of the 
French and American Revolutions. 

Proceeding in classic form, the struggle be- 
tween the Crown and the popular party was 
concentrated around the contest for the keys 
to political power. The Governors sought to 
diminish the power given the assembly by its 
control over supply votes. The popular party, 
on the other side, aimed at responsible govern- 
ment. But around this main political issue 
gathered a menacing group of economic and 
social grievances. The English-controlled 
banks were gaining formidably in financial 
power. The British American Land Company 
was, without the consent of the assembly, 
granted half-a-million acres of Quebec land for 
sale to British immigrants. In May 1832, 
three French Canadians were killed when 
soldiers fired during an election riot in Montreal 
and Governor Aylmer complimented the 
officers responsible for the outrage. Finally, 
the French Canadians became agitated over 
what seemed to them the mortal threat of im- 
migration. With growing unemployment in 
Britain, the government was deliberately 
encouraging the poor to settle in Canada; and 
in 1831 no less than 50,000 immigrants arrived. 
No birth rate could compete with these floods 
of half-starving people, who poured out of the 
holds of the timber ships into the streets of 
Quebec and Montreal; and the situation was 
sharpened when they brought Asiatic cholera 
to the St. Lawrence valley and caused an 
epidemic that decimated the population. 

In 1834, Papineau formulated a list of 
Ninety-Two Resolutions, embodying the griev- 
ances of Lower Canada. These were approved 
by the assembly and submitted to the British 
government, which sent out in 1835 a Royal 
Commission under Lord Gosford. The com- 
mission’s report was for the most part un- 
favourable to the Patriotes; and, on the basis of 
it, Lord John Russell presented his Ten Reso- 
lutions to the House of Commons in March 
1837; they provided means for raising money 
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the tight-rope across Notre-Dame Street between the Old Seminary Church and the unfinished 
Church of Notre-Dame 


without supply votes, rejected the demand for 
a responsible executive council, and confirmed 
the grant to the British American Land 
Company. Only the Radicals seriously opposed 
the Ten Resolutions which, far from solving 
the problems of Canada by a judicious display 
of firmness, as Russell seems to have hoped, 
actually precipitated the crisis. 

The Patriote leaders first began to call for 
passive resistance, including the boycotting of 
British-made goods. Incendiary speeches were 
made up and down the province throughout the 
summer; and in August the situation shifted 
towards violence with the organization of the 
Fils de la Liberté, who drilled on the outskirts of 
Montreal and provoked the formation of the 
Tory Doric Club, recruited from the merchant 
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class. The Catholic clergy, foreseeing the 
dangers of the situation, declared against civil 
strife, and thus began a breach between the 
Church and political radicalism that had far- 
reaching effects in Quebec. 

On November 6th, 1837, street fighting 
broke out in Montreal between the Fils de la 
Liberté and the Doric Club. Martial law was 
declared, meetings were prohibited, and war- 
rants were issued for the arrest of the Parriote 
leaders, most of whom sought refuge in the 
country to the south of the St. Lawrence. On 
November 16th, a force of government cavalry 
was ambushed by rebels near St. Jean; and the 
Lower Canada rebellion had begun. It was 4 
brief affair of village skirmishes, over by the end 
of the month. Only a few hundred badly armed 
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men fought on the Patriote side; and most of 
the French Canadians were kept in check by 
the priests. Almost all the rebel leaders fled 
over the border; and there, with the aid of 
American sympathizers, they laid plans for a 
second revolt. It began on November 3rd, 
1838 ; but again it was badly led and supported, 
and the three thousand rebels were quickly 
dispersed. As before, the leaders escaped; and 
the hundred men brought to trial were minor 
figures, of whom only twelve were eventually 
executed. 

Despite their failure to achieve concrete 
results, the Lower Canada rebellions played an 
important part in the formation of the French 
Canadian national consciousness. Sympathy 
for the Patriotes was wider than the numbers of 
rebels might suggest; and the burning of villages 
by English volunteers, together with the subse- 
quent executions, heightened among the people 
of Quebec their sense of existing in a hostile 
world. 

That their fears were not entirely unjustified 
was shown by the opinions of Lord Durham, 
whose brief governorship of Canada took place 
between the two rebellions. Already, in History 
Today, I have discussed Durham’s celebrated 
report on the situation in Canada.” Here it is 
enough to say that, although Durham was a 
well-intentioned liberal whom nobody could 
suspect of xenophobia, he clearly envisaged a 
policy aimed at discouraging French Canadian 
traditions and bringing about the assimilation 
of Quebec into an English Canada. Influenced 
largely by the British merchants of Montreal, 
he maintained that it was “‘ a vain endeavour to 
preserve a French-Canadian nationality in the 
midst of the Anglo-American colonies and 
states.” He, therefore, advocated the end of 
political separation for Lower Canada. 

By the Union Act of 1840, the two provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada became once again 
a single colony, with a legislature in which, by 
a shameful provision that ran counter to 
Durham’s recommendations, the same number 
of representatives were given to the 650,000 
Lower Canadians as to the 450,000 Upper 
Canadians. Counting members returned from 
the ‘nglish-speaking constituencies of Lower 
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Canada; which meant that the French would 
always be in a minority. As a further sign of 
discrimination, English was made the sole 
official language of the united Canada. 

The decade that followed was, in fact, 
critical for Quebec; and, if French Canada 
survived and even grew in stature, it was due to 
two principal developments. First, there was a 
great cultural resurgence, largely centred upon 
the writer Francois-Xavier Garneau, who 
began during the 1840’s to publish his Histoire 
du Canada depuis sa découverte jusqu’d nos jours, 
a brilliant myth-making work that gave French 
Canadians the sense of a great and romantic 
past to sustain them in their age of struggle. 
But, while men like Garneau were filling their 
people with a sense of historic particularity, 
and thus building up national feeling, others 
were exploring the possibility that survival 
might lie in a wider Canada, in which, for good 
or ill, the English had come to stay. 

The struggles in Lower Canada during the 
1830’s had not been wholly ethnic; and here 
lay the salvation of French Canada during the 
1840’s. Papineau, with his political radicalism, 
had attracted a few of the more liberal English 
to his cause; and, although there seems to have 
been no common plan, there was sympathy of 
feeling between the Lower Canada rebels and 
the men who, a month later, rose in Upper 
Canada under William Lyon Mackenzie. A 
shared urge towards democratic liberties united 
the reformers of the two provinces; and, after 
union, the government was opposed by a poli- 
tical, rather than an ethnic, alignment, consist- 
ing of the reform party of Upper Canada, led by 
Robert Baldwin, and that of Lower Canada, led 
by Louis-Hippolyte Lafontaine, who came out 
flatly in his political manifesto against any idea 
of French Canadian seclusion, and declared: 
“Tt is to the interest of the reformers of the 
two provinces to meet on the legislative terrain 
in a spirit of peace, unity, friendship and 
brotherhood.” It was the firm unity of the two 
groups that assured the achievement of res- 
ponsible government at the end of the 1840’s. 

At this period, however, the swing back to 
nationalism began, encouraged partly by the 
return of Papineau from exile and partly by the 
influence of Europe’s Year of Revolutions. A 
number of Papineau’s disciples, clustered 








around the newspaper L’ Avenir, founded the 
Parti démocratique, which, in clearer terms than 
ever before, enunciated the nationalist ideal: 
“* Nationality is the vital principle of a people. 
. . . We only wish for one thing, the preserva- 
tion of our institutions, our language, our laws 
and our customs.” 

Influenced largely by French radical! thinkers 
like Lamennais, the Rouges, as they became 
generally known, tended to mingle their 
nationalism with liberal politics and also with a 
tinge of anti-clericalism, which led to an in- 
creasingly bitter battle between them and the 
Catholic hierarchy, ending in the 1870’s with 
the virtual destruction of the Rouges as an 
effective political group. 

Indeed, during a relatively long period, from 
the 1850’s to the 1880’s, it was the Bleus—the 
Conservatives—who triumphed in Quebec. 
This was due partly to the anti-liberalism of the 
clergy, but also partly to the personality of 
George-Etienne Cartier, who opposed the 
separatism of the Rouges and created a lasting 
political alliance with Sir John Macdonald, the 
Conservative leader. Cartier was an ex-Patriote; 
he had borne arms in the Lower Canada 
rebellion, but had broken with Papineau over 
the latter’s republicanism. He was an untiring 
advocate of the union of the various colonies of 
British North America into a single dominion; 
but his sense of French Canadian particularity 
emerged in his insistence that the union should 
be federal in structure. As a result, when Con- 
federation finally took place in 1867, the French 
Canadians gained at least some of the objectives 
for which they had long striven; Quebec was 
granted a large measure of provincial autonomy, 
with its own government to administer domestic, 
cultural and educational affairs, its own civil 
law, and its own language which, on a federal 
scale, was recognized to be officially equal with 
English. 

Although Nationalist currents never wholly 
dried up in Quebec, the mood of French 
Canadians, in the years immediately after Con- 
federation, favoured acceptance of the co- 
operation between races for which Cartier 
stood. But, towards the 1880’s, the situation 
began to change perceptibly. The election of 
Leo XIII to the Papacy induced the Church to 
relax the hostility towards liberalism that had 


led to the defeat of the Rouges; and discontent 
with the Conservatives flared into sudden flame 
in 1885 as a result of Sir John Macdonald’s 
insistence—promoted by fear of the Ontario 
Orangemen—on hanging Louis Riel after the 
North-west Rebellion.* Honoré Mercier, 
founder of the Nationalist Party, declared at a 
mass meeting in Montreal: “In killing Riel, 
Sir John has . . . struck a blow at the heart of 
our race”; and the agreement of the French 
Canadians was shown very shortly, when 
Mercier was returned to power in the provincial 
elections. In federal politics, Quebec turned to 
the Liberals, who in 1887 elected the French 
Canadian Wilfrid Laurier as party leader. For 
decades afterwards, the characteristic political 
pattern in Quebec was to be Nationalism in 
provincial affairs, represented by men like 
Mercier and, later, Henri Bourassa, and 
Liberalism in federal affairs, represented by 
Laurier and, later, Louis St. Laurent. 

Paradoxically, this often resulted in strife 
between Quebec as a province and the federal 
government it supported because of its fairly 
consistent political allegiance with the Liberals. 
During the twentieth century, however, the 
areas of conflict between the French province 
and the rest of Canada have shifted consider- 
ably and have appeared most dramatically in 
issues connected with peace and war. 

When the first World War began, the leader 
of Quebec nationalism was Bourassa. He was 
one of the most admirable of the Nationalists, a 
man of intelligence and fine integrity, whose 
capabilities seemed unfulfilled on the narrow 
stage he chose for himself. He had been bitterly 
opposed to Joseph Chamberlain’s attempt to re- 
furbish imperialism, which made a great appeal 
to English Canadians; and he stood out con- 
sistently for greater Canadian independence; 
in this he was something of a forerunner, since 
his conception embraced Canada as a whole 
and has since been accepted, even by English- 
speaking Canadians, as the basis for Canada’s 
position in the modern world. 

Although not a theoretical pacifist, Bourassa 
was in practice a consistent resister of war; 
and, in denouncing Canadian involvement in 
British quarrels, he was supported by most 


3 See my article, ‘‘ Louis Riel and the Canadian 
West,” History Today, March 1959. 
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French Canadians, who tend to take neutralist 
positions towards world conflicts rather like 
those of the Irish, and who have reacted 
bitterly against conscription which, both in 1917 
and 1944, they regarded as an attack on their 
rights and liberties by the English-speaking 
majority. 

It is, indeed, in wars and in major social 
crises, like the Great Depression, that Quebec 
nationalism has reached its highest point of 
intensity during recent decades. The first 
world war saw the appearance of an extreme 
nationalist movement, centred in the Abbé 
Groulx, a pessimist in regard to Canada as a 
whole, who once remarked that “ the saddening 
fact is that in spite of passing appeasements, 
the attitude of the French Canadians to the 
federal power and the Anglo-Saxon majority 
remains one of always uneasy and in no way 
superfluous vigilance.” In the 1920’s, Groulx 
and his disciples carried their separatism so far 
as to dream of an independent Laurentian state. 

Later, in the 1930’s, Maurice Duplessis, a 
former Conservative leader of extreme right- 
wing tendencies, founded a new nationalist 
movement, L’Union Nationale, and was re- 
turned to power in Quebec in 1936, when the 
French Canadians believed that the Depression 
had affected them even more severely than the 
rest of Canada. At the beginning of the Second 
World War, in 1939, Duplessis lost control of 
Quebec to the Liberals. But in 1944, when the 
conscription crisis was at its height, Duplessis 
again won enough votes to allow him to resume 
the government. 

The importance that the struggle for 
survivance retains in the minds of people in 
Quebec is shown by the fact that Duplessis has 
remained in power from 1944 to the present. 
But the nationalism he represents, though 
politically reactionary, is not of the extremist 
kind. There is now little talk of separation; 
and, federally, Quebec has shown a tendency 
to follow the general Canadian trends, as was 
demonstrated when its voters recently left the 
customary Liberal allegiance to join the 
country-wide swing to Diefenbaker’s Con- 
Servative policies. On the other hand, over the 
past fiteen years the French Canadians have 
strong'y supported Duplessis in his obstinate 
battle: to maintain and extend provincial rights, 





















































































































From “ The French Canadians " by Mason Wade, Macmillan, 1955 


The Turtle-Dove Hunters, 1853, by Antoine Sebastien 
Plaimondon, the first French-Canadian artist to receive 
his professional training in Europe 



































in order to gain the most advantages in a federal 
Canada. 

But there is one danger of which French 
Canadians have been increasingly conscious in 
recent years, a danger outside the ordinary 
rivalries of French and English Canada. It is 
that of the United States, which, in the minds 
of Quebec nationalists, has tended to become 
the kind of imperialist enemy that Britain was 
in the mid-nineteenth century. At present, the 
American threat seems to assume a cultural 
rather than a political form. The mass culture 
that has spread from the United States into 
English-speaking Canada is regarded by many 
Canadians as the greatest immediate threat to 
the traditional values of Quebec, which it seems 
to be attacking in many directions through the 
influence on behaviour of films and television 
and newspapers. But, as always in French 
Canadian history, the threat produces the reac- 
tion; and the last few years have shown a very 
vital upsurge of native literary and artistic 
activity. So, in varying forms, the battle for 
survivance continues; and the French Canadian 
character adapts itself, while, despite Lord 
Durham, it continues to maintain its individual 
existence amid the Anglo-American world. 































































































































































































Julius Caesar’s 
Elephant 


By C. E. STEVENS 





Fror The Coina f the Roman Reput " by E. A. Sydenharr 


952 


Coin of an elephant trampling a dragon; about 54-51 
B.C. 


crossed the Thames in 54 B.C., somewhere 

near Lambeth Bridge is the most likely 
answer and this is becoming common know- 
ledge. That an elephant crossed with him is 
not common knowledge, and some people 
would say that this was just as well. But there 
is literary evidence for the elephant which I 
shall try to take seriously—and there may be 
other evidence, too. 

The literary evidence comes from the col- 
lection of accounts of military stratagems made 
in the second century A.D. by the Greek 
Polyaenus. He derived his materials—some 
good, some bad—from all kinds of places: 
** theories about his sources,” said W. W. Tarn, 
“are useless.” Here—in the translation of 
Monumenta Historica Britannica (1848)—is 
what he says: (VIII 23, 5) “‘ Caesar attempting 


[: ONE WANTS TO KNOW WHERE JULIUS CAESAR 


to pass a large river in Britain, Cassoellaunus, 
king of the Britons, obstructed him with niany 
horsemen and chariots. Caesar had in his ‘rain 
a very large elephant, an animal hitherto un;ecen 
by the Britons. Having armed him with s-ales 
of iron, and put a large tower upon him, and 
placed therein archers and slingers, he ordered 
them to enter the stream. The Britons were 
amazed on beholding a beast till then unseen, 
and of an extraordinary nature. As to the 
horses, what need to write of them ? Since even 
among the Greeks, horses fly at seeing an 
elephant even without harness; but thus 
towered and armed, and casting darts and sling- 
ing, they could not endure even to look upon 
the sight. The Britons therefore fled with their 
horses and chariots. Thus the Romans passed 
the river without molestation, having terrified 
the enemy by a single animal.” 

The standard histories of Britain and of 
Rome do not trouble even to dismiss this story 
in a contemptuous footnote, surely because 
there is not a word about an elephant in Caesar’s 
own Commentaries. I shall try to explain why 
Caesar could have left it out, and it is legitimate 
to remark that one or two details in sources 
other than Caesar about Caesar’s operations in 
Britain, and especially the reasons for them, 
seem to derive not from the Commentaries, 
which are a continuous account of his cam- 
paigns, but from the annual despatches that 
were laid before the senate of Rome. They 
have reached later literature, probably by way 
of Livy. Thus there could have been a source 
for the elephant in Britain which could have 
trickled through to Polyaenus. 

But was it likely that Caesar should bring an 
elephant to Britain? The particular circum- 
stances of the political scene in 54 B.C. make it 
very likely indeed. One of Caesar’s most ceter- 
mined opponents was a certain Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who had made up his mind, two 
years before, to stand for the highest Roman 
magistracy, the consulship, on the programme 
of having Caesar removed from his command in 
north-west Europe. Caesar’s political partners, 
Pompey and Crassus, had shut Ahenobarbus 
out by violence and Caesar’s command was 
formally extended as a result of the Conference 
of Luca in April 56 B.c. The plan was that he 
should invade Britain in that year, using the 
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shipping of the Veneti of Brittany, who were 
by ist the greatest maritime power in the 
Channel. Unfortunately, they refused to play 
Caesar’s game and revolted, so that he was 
compelled to sink the shipping that should have 
taken him to Britain and could not go there at 
all in 56 B.C. 

His partners seem to have become a little 
restive—was all this talk about Britain for the 
Conference of Luca a bluff, a lie? Was Caesar, 
in other words, simply clinging to his army in 
order to play politics with it, as generals had 
done before ? Men began to ask whether Britain, 
an island outside what Greeks and Romans 
called “‘ the inhabited world,” could even exist. 
Hence it is no surprise that Pompey and 
Crassus, who had shut Domitius out at the 
elections for the consulship of 55 B.C., were pre- 
pared to let him stand and win at the elections 
of that year to be consul in the next; and it 
must have been in reply to their démarche 
that Caesar made the risky and militarily useless 
expedition of §5 B.c.—to prove that Britain 
existed by going there himself. And that 
expedition had its political pay-off: at the end 
of 55 B.c. Pompey and Crassus put through a 
Law extending Caesar’s command for five more 
years, so that he could build the ships and put 
Britain into the empire. Domitius had always 
intended to have Caesar superseded: he could 
not do it in §§ B.C., because he had been shut 
out; now that he was in in §4 B.C. he could not 
do it either, because Caesar had his Law. 
Caesar had a malicious sense of humour, and 
there was a way in which he could spite the man. 

1 121 B.c. the grandfather of Domitius had 

a province to the Roman Empire, 
bonensian Gaul, which we call Provence. 
so, he had liquidated a great Gallic realm 
xtended, we are told, to the Rhine, to the 

san and to the gates of Marseilles. Grand- 
Domitius might have seized it all and 

ated Caesar by more than fifty years on 
1annel coast, but he was only permitted 

> in Provence. Nevertheless, he was so 

of his conquest that he rode round it on 

back of an elephant, as Suetonius tells us, 
Life of Domitius’s distant descendant, 
cmperor Nero. What a wonderful way to 
spite ‘he grandson who had wanted to remove 
him ut could not—by riding round the much 


more exciting conquest that grandfather might 
have made—also on an elephant! 

Unfortunately Caesar’s luck was out. He 
was not able to stay long enough in Britain to 
make it a province, so that, as it happened, the 
laugh was with grandson Domitius. If this 
elephant story is true, Caesar had made rather 
a fool of himself over it and the last place 
where he would call attention to it would be the 
Commentaries. But this he was not to know 
when he took it to Britain and sent his des- 
patches home, so that—politically speaking— 
Polyaenus may have picked up something 
genuine. 

But it may be asked whether it was easy to 
find an elephant in 54 B.c. and it might be felt 
that there ought to be some hint of it some- 
where else. It was easy and there is a hint. 
Towards the end of §5 B.c., Pompey had given 
Rome its first stone theatre and commemorated 
its opening by games in which twenty African 
elephants did battle with African hunters. This 
was just at the time when Caesar had his Law; 
how easy to let him have an elephant! And for 
the hint, there is a coin with the legend CAESAR 
which I reproduce—here is an elephant—an 
African elephant, too—trampling on a dragon, 
which is a recognized symbol for Ocean. There 
is no other connection known between Caesar 
and elephants—they were the badge of another 
Roman family, the Metelli. The coin was 
almost certainly issued in Gaul, and has, says 
Sydenham, an enormous circulation. Its issue 
may begin, he adds—saying not a word of 
Polyaenus!—in 54 B.c. It looks uncommonly 
like corroboration. 

Not a word in the Commentaries—and yet 
the emperor Claudius may have read about the 
elephant. He did turn Britain into a Roman 
province, as Caesar had failed to do, and was 
very proud, as he put it, of “extending the 
empire beyond the Ocean,” perhaps he had 
read those despatches. At any rate, he appeared 
in person at Camulodunum to proclaim Britain 
conquered, and brought with him—elephants 
in the plural. Surely we can see why. 

“Only in the late and unreliable pages of 
Polyaenus—not a word from Caesar in the 
commentaries that we know so well.” But 
Polyaenus could have been right and, as I claim, 
he should have been. 
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A HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By George Slocombe, 

271 pp. (Hutchinson. 25s.). 

Mr. Slocombe does not make explicit the kind of 
reader for whom this ‘ new biography ’ is intended, 
but it is readily deducible. There are no references 
to sources (save for the occasional mention of a 
chronicler’s name in the text); the bibliography is 
short (and rather antiquated); the index is confined 
to proper names; and the author confesses that, 
where the chronicle accounts were incompatible, he 
has ‘ accepted the more probable’. Clearly he is 
writing for a public which, it is believed, would be put 
off by the machinery of historical scholarship. 
There is nothing contemptible in writing such a book, 
though a species of historical scholasticism has for a 
generation encouraged us to think so. It is aimed at a 
public neglected by the professional historian since 
Freeman wrote a short study of the Conqueror in 
1888 and Sir Frank Stenton a slightly fuller one in 
1908. One must be grateful that Mr. Slocombe’s 
close knowledge and love of Normandy have inspired 
him to tell of its greatest hero, and even more grate- 
ful that he has honestly not pretended to knowledge 
that his evidence does not warrant. One misses, it is 
true, the grandiloquent manner of Freeman and the 
hardly less magisterial judgments of even the youth- 
ful Stenton; but Mr. Slocombe encourages us to trust 
him by his reticence. He eschews the purple passage, 
is restrained in his epithets, and cautious in his 
assumptions. He does not appear to be as thoroughly 
conversant with recent scholarship as he should: his 
interpretation of the Salisbury Oath is open to 
criticism, and his description of the making of 
Domesday Book somewhat misleading. But in the 
political narrative, which primarily interests him, a 
complicated story is unfolded with much clarity. 

On the other hand, one can sympathize with a 
reader who lays down this book, declaring that it 
confirms him in the view that history is nothing but 
battles and bloody ambitions. Mr. Slocombe’s 
preoccupation with chronicle material has the 
limitations of the chroniclers themselves. Their 
unconscious assumptions, the conditions of life that 
they took for granted, are here rarely made explicit. 
Yet this much needs to be given to the modern 
reader before the true worth of the chronicles can be 
appreciated. The casual reader of history should be 
helped to understand a period before he is fed the 
chronicles, not left to make what he can of them. At 
best, the sort of history that Mr. Slocombe is writing 
is a cavalcade of tableaux: incidents from the life of 
William the Conqueror file past as if on the wagons 
of a pageant. They remain stagey and lifeless, because 
the pictures have no depth and no background. -It 
cannot be objected that the evidence of charters, 
writs, and lawsuits (which the author ignores) is 
irrelevant to a biography; in them is caught the very 
stuff of the life that William lived, and against which 
his achievements must be assessed. For example, 
feudalism is mentioned here but mentioned only; yet 
the distinctive feudalism of Normandy, and its 
adaptation to a centralized, if sluggish, monarchy in 
England, is the background of William’s endeavours. 
His dominance in the dual réle of monarch and 
feudal suzerain, and the refashioning of English social 
and political life that ensued, was his greatest achieve- 


ment; but Mr. Slocombe deflects our gaze to the 
monotonous and forgettable marches and counter- 
marches of his troops. 

It is noticeable that Mr. Slocombe’s narrative 
comes to life when, in addition to the chronicles, he 
uses his knowledge of Norman topography and the 
evidence of the Bayeux Tapestry. But this is not 
enough: what is needed is the historian who can 
catch and explain the significance of charter, writ, 
law-book, Domesd*y survey, and place-names, and 
through such rec yndite material see the English 
thegns packing -heir bags and trekking across 
Europe to enlist in the Varangian Guard at Constan- 
tinople. It is this that Mr. Slocombe is ill-equipped 
to do: it requires training and a special kind of 
historical imagination. This is the historian’s job; 
anyone can read chronicles. For the medieval 
historian who can recreate the living past from a 
handful of scattered clues, and write of it for the 
general public, there is a welcome waiting that is at 
present accorded the more literate archaeologists. 
Until such an historian of the Conquest emerges, 
however, the layman can be encouraged to slake his 
thirst on Mr. Slocombe’s book. 

W. L. Warren. 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN ITALY 


ITALY: A MODERN HISTORY. By Denis Mack Smith. 

(Mayflower. 60s.) 

The unification of Italy was the great romance of 
the nineteenth century; it was revived in this country 
by Professor Trevelyan’s trilogy early in this century. 
But the story stopped abruptly in 1870 and nobody 
considered what had really happened or whether 
something durable had been made. The materials at 
any rate had been anything but promising. A 
number of provinces accustomed to centuries of 
Spanish or Austrian rule were suddenly subjected to 
the administration of Piedmont, in many ways the 
least Italian among them and in some ways the 
most remote: language was the most obvious link 
among Italians yet the Piedmontese, apart from their 
dialect, were almost more accustomed to speaking 
French. The Piedmontese now encountered that 
Passive, or occasionally active, resistance to govern- 
ment which foreign authority induces. The Risorgi- 
mento had indeed been a revolt against Austrian 
colonialism, but, although its gospel was addressed 
to the nation, it was championed only by a relatively 
small number of the professional classes, by an 
occasional aristocrat and a few artisans here and 
there: and it was also fitfully supported by Sicilian 
feeling against Naples, a feeling itself nourished by 
the desperate poverty of the Sicilian peasantry. 

Thus the Kingdom of Italy proclaimed in 1361, 
to which Venetia was added in 1866 and Rome in 
1870, was a matter of indifference to some three- 
quarters of its inhabitants who were illiterate 
peasants; by the end of the century this indifference 
had developed into a widespread hostility. There 
were many reasons for this, among them the enmity 
between the new Italy and the Roman Church. But 
the essential reason was the terrible poverty of Italy, 
the lack of raw materials, poor soil and the incor- 
rigibly bad climate of the south. With a masterly 
hand, Mr. Mack Smith demolishes all the pr ‘ty 
legends about smiling Nature and the illusion «at 
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ninetc-nth-century nationalism had the nation in 
any modern sense behind it. He makes clear, more- 
over, that for several decades the ominous contrast 
between rich and poor, between North and South, 
was accentuated. The poor peasants of the South 
were taxed more heavily in order to further the 
military needs and ambitions of the House of Savoy, 
while the beginnings of industrialization benefited 
only the North. By the end of the century the 
imperialistic folly of Crispi had intensified a class 
cleavage which appeared to be fatal and for which 
the new Marxist movement was prepared. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mack Smith, the King’s military dictator- 
ship was thinly veiled by a corrupt parliament of 
unprincipled rogues whose trasformismo prevented 
the development of serious party politics; in any case 
until 1882 only two per cent of the population could 
vote, and after that until 1911, only seven per cent. 
This, he implies, was all that nineteenth-century 
liberalism amounted to in Italy. Into the bargain, 
Mr. Mack Smith condemns almost every decision 
taken in Italian foreign policy including intervention 
on the side of the Allies in 1915. For this step, he 
feels, produced a state of social disruption of which 
Fascism was the inevitable child. Finally Mussolini 
is castigated by Mr. Mack Smith as a crude cari- 
cature of everything that had preceded him. 

Thus this new history of Italy presents all her 
problems with devastating clarity: the country’s 
astonishing achievements seem somehow to elude 
the author. Here and there we find a grudging 
reference to the good administration of Depretis or 
Giolitti: Croce perhaps receives his due. But there 
is more to Italy in the last hundred years than this, 
something more, too, than D.D.T. against malaria 
and the discovery of natural gas in the Po valley. 
There is surely a true love of learning, a humanity 
and wit and industriousness, and above all the devo- 
tion to duty of numbers of simple school-teachers or 
village priests who have never cashed in on evil 
traditions. To such people Mr. Mack Smith never 
seems to refer, although at the end of his preface, 
rather as an afterthought, he remarks that “ under- 
neath the surface of political controversy and social 
tension, the life of Italy remained animated and 
robust, for her people proved under severe strain to 
be among the most resilient as well as the most 
civilized and gifted of any in the world.” 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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BOXERS AND THE MANCHU COURT 


THE SIEGE AT PEKING. By Peter Fleming, 273 pp. 

(Rupert Hart-Davies. 25s.) 

A European who makes acquaintance with the 
Chinese literature of fifty or sixty years ago cannot 
fail to be struck by the intense aversion shown every- 
where towards Christian missionaries and their 
converts. The pastors themselves appear as arrogant 
bullies who omit no opportunity of insulting the 
country on which they have forced their presence, 
and their chief religious quality is overweening 
spiritual pride, while their flock are either poor meek 
wretches who have had all the virtue drained out of 
them by alien brainwashing, or else criminals anxious 
to have foreign protection. 

At first, one is inclined to treat this as yet another 
instance of the deep-seated xenophobia with which 
the Chinese are generally credited. Yet before long 
one becomes aware that there is an awkward core of 
truth at the centre of all the exaggeration. For 
instance, the great Catholic press of T’ousewei in 
Shanghai published in 1905 a Geography of the 
Chinese Empire, by a Frenchman, L. Richard. It was 
at once recognized, with justice, as a most important 
work, and in 1908 the same establishment put out an 
English translation by a Jesuit. The author has this 
to say of the people among whom he is living: ‘‘ The 

hinaman hates Foreigners, because their excellence 
is conspicuous and he fears their influence. He is not 
particularly clean, either in his person, habits or 
surroundings, and is rather indifferent to smells and 
noises. He has no lofty ideal of life, and is deficient 
especially in the higher moral qualities.” 

Now whether the Chinese hated Richard, we shall 
never know, but we can say with some confidence 
that he did not love them. And the book dis- 
seminating his prejudices was published at a mission 
press by the labour of Chinese workmen. No doubt 
it is rather ungracious to recall such examples of 
what every Christian denomination today would 
agree was a wretchedly mistaken policy, but unless 
we bear these things in mind we cannot properly 
understand the history of Sino-foreign relations. 

For it would not have been in human nature if 
those who were the objects of such contempt were 
not at times provoked into anger and even into 
violence. And whenever such explosions occurred, 
a foreign government was at hand to demand repara- 
tions, often at the cost of Chinese sovereignty, until, 
by the end of the nineteenth century, the missionary 
was firmly established in the popular mind as an 
agent of imperialism. Indeed, it was reported, and 
widely believed, that the Japanese were going to take 
a leaf out of the European book and proclaim them- 
selves the “ protectors ” of Chinese Buddhism. 

This was the background against which, at the 
turn of the century, there occurred in North China 
the most famous of all anti-foreign outbursts, which 
we know as the “ Boxer Rising.” In so far as it was 
an expression of popular hatred of the intruders and 
their Chinese followers, the movement requires little 
explanation. But in fact it had a far more complicated 
history, some of which we still do not understand 
fully. To begin with, the Boxers derived their origin 
from secret societies traditionally hostile to the 
Manchu régime. and the fact that their emnity was 
transferred from the Dynasty to the foreigners is 
strong proof that, although the Manchus attempted 
to the very end to preserve the racial distinction 





between themselves and the Chinese, the latter, after 
two hundred and fifty years, acquiesced as a whole 
in the alien rule. What is most strange is that the 
Manchu Court associated itself with the outbreak. 
It was this that gave the rising its peculiar character, 
and led to the siege of the Legation Quarter in 
Peking which is the theme of this book. 

Mr. Fleming has an exciting story to tell, and he 
tells it admirably. The causes of the rising are dis- 
cussed with great fairness and objectivity. Every 
one acquainted with the Chinese sources, which Mr. 
Fleming for linguistic reasons has not been able to 
consult, will agree with his remarks on the extent to 
which belief in the supernatural powers of the 
Boxers influenced the Empress Dowager and many 
prominent Manchus into throwing in their lot with 
the fanatics. Indeed, the fatuity and superstitution 
of that Court are almost incredible, and it is often a 
waste of time to seek for rational explanations of its 
conduct. 

All this, however, is ancillary to the Siege itself, 
which to Europeans is inevitably the heart of the 
matter. Mr. Fleming has read widely, and in par- 
ticular has had access to the private papers of Sir 
Claude MacDonald, the British Minister in Peking, 
and to the diary of Dr. Morrison, the famous corre- 
spondent of The Times. These sources of information 
have enabled him to recapture with great fidelity the 
atmosphere of that summer of 1900 when the foreign 
community of Peking was suddenly confronted by 
the prospect of an atrocious death. The curious 
vacillations of the Manchu Court, the day-to- -day 
life of the besieged, and the organization of the inter- 
national force that eventually came to their relief 
are all matters that lend themselves admirably to 
Mr. Fleming’s skill as a narrator. 

It is amusing. when one turns to the Chinese 
literature dealing with the Boxer time, to discover 
what little interest is shown in the fate of the lega- 
tions. The peril and the rescue of the foreigners are 
hardly mentioned, and the suffering of Peking under 
allied occupation is the great theme. In Mr. Fleming’s 
book, Count von Waldersee, the commander-in- 
chief who arrived long after the siege was over, and 
who was on occasion reminded of that fact by other 
allied generals, cuts a rather ludicrous figure. But 
von Waldersee happened to have a liaison with Sai- 
chin-hua, the most famous Chinese courtesan of her 
time, and thanks to this, while all the other foreign 
commanders are totally forgotten, his name is a 
household word throughout China, and, as a char- 
acter in one of the most celebrated of Chinese novels, 
the Nieh Hai Hua, he is as sure as any man can be 
of literary immortality. 

There is one very great name which does not 
appear in Mr. Fleming’s book. The Chinese Com- 
munists tell us with awe that it was in 1900, and in 
consequence of the Boxer campaign, that Lenin first 
appealed for an alliance between the Russian pro- 
letariat and the Chinese people. But perhaps it is as 
well that our enjoyment of this absorbing story 
should not be spoiled by such a gloomy portent of 
things to come. 

HENRY MCALEAVY. 


BACKGROUND OF THE TERROR 


TWELVE WHO RULED: THE YEAR OF THE TERROR IN THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By R. R. Palmer, 417 pp. 
(Oxford University Press. 55s.) 
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This is one of those books too rarely obtainat 
English. Thoroughly sound, eminently readab 
represents the best type of ‘“‘ popular hist 
Essentially a narrative, the book nevertheless pro 
an interpretation and Professor Palmer, equi 
with a sound knowledge of the researches 
generation of historians, has not feared on occa 
to suggest his own explanations and to employ 
constructive imagination which is essential t 
understanding of the past. 

This book was first published in 1941 (wit 
sub-title which made it clear that this was a hi 
of the Committee of Public Safety). No aiterat 
have been made in the text. While this is un 
standable, it is to be regretted that no account 
been taken, thus, of books and articles publis! 
(for example) on Thermidor, Carnot, the Secti 
and the sansculottes of Paris. Then, too, there is the 
major fault that no references are given. It simply 
will not do to say that “all direct quotations (as in 
all serious histories) are translations from printed 
sources” and then to name four collections (which 
contain for this period some twenty volumes) in 
which the “ interested reader may trace the author’s 
steps.”’ It is equally important to give references to 
the secondary material on which (for the most part 
this book is based and to confess more often, perhaps, 
than does Professor Palmer that on such a point well- 
informed controversy persists (e.g., de-Christianiza- 
tion, Ventése laws), that on another we are as yet 
inadequately informed (e.g., the réle and importance 
of the Committee of General Security). 

Yet this book ought (despite its outrageous price) 
certainly to be read—for two main reasons. First, it 
tells the story in good clear prose (occasionally 
abandoned for “ picturesquery” at the start of 
certain chapters) of the Committee of Public Safety 
and of republican France from July 1793 to July 
1794. The story is admirably told in terms of the 
twelve men who, because the Convention continually 
reappointed them to the Committee, controlled the 
executive government—young men, members (with 
one aristocratic exception) of that middle-class which, 
albeit able, could hope for comparatively little 
advancement in the quasi-caste society of the ancien 
régime; twelve men ill equipped by their training 
(eight were lawyers, one was an actor) and nearly 
all ill-fitted by their temperaments to maintain a 
regular, constitutional peace- time government 

But this was a year of crisis. The Committec 
at the same time to defend the Republic o1 
frontiers and against internal enemies. And it w 
too simple to confuse Committee with Republi 
this opposition with treachery. Whereas in Septem 
1793, pressure from Paris forced on to the Commit 
two men of extremely radical persuasion, b) 
spring the Committee was master of Paris and 
deal with opposition from the left (Hébertistes) : 
right (Dantonistes) by guillotining its leaders. ‘ 
could not destroy all opposition. In Ther: 
(this, at least, is the Robespierrist “* party line 
bad men, whom the Committee threatened, comb 
with good men who feared unjustifiable pt 
while in Paris the hungry sansculottes (ill sat 
with the economic policies of this middle 
government and, after Fleurus, secure from fo: 
invasion) failed to protect the Robespierre the} 
idolized and thus facilitated the dismantling o! 
machinery which had saved the Republic. 

Secondly, Professor Palmer reminds us th 
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ical year “ national defence was inseparable 
e active promotion of a political system ”— 
that democratic and moral republic sketched 
constitution of 1793 elaborated upon by 
ierre in his speeches. Given the crisis of 
| defence, it is not surprising that, in 1794, 
nocratic republic envisaged by the Committee 
nitary, solid, total,” that national sovereignty 
national interest (how to determine it ?) were 
to be paramount, beyond and above those in- 
idual rights proclaimed inalienable in the Declara- 

f the Rights of Man. 
his is one solution to the problem posed by 
cracy. It is possible to see in the France of 
1791 a forerunner of nineteenth-century liberal, 
»2-faire societies. But the prototype of twentieth- 
y democratic, interventionist régimes is more 
the re public ruled in 1793-1794 by twelve men on the 

Committee of Public Safety. 
Maurice Hutt. 


THE IRISH REVOLUTION 


THE BLACK AND TANS. By Richard Bennett, 224 pp. 

(Edward Hulton. 21s.) 

Many volumes have traced the history of the 
events that led to the establishment of the Irish Free 
State in 1922, but most of them have been written 
by people, whether English or Irish, who were deeply 
committed on one side or the other. Mr. Bennett is 
attracted to his subject primarily as a problem in 
counter-revolution. This is, of course, one of the 
ways in which it should be considered by an his- 
torian with a broad viewpoint. Those who were 
young in the nineteen-thirties, however, are not 
altogether easy with the tactics and strategy of 
counter-revolution. The spectre of fascism and the 
memories of popular fronts still rise to accuse them. 

One suspects that the author has been thus in- 
hibited in his approach to the efforts of the British 
government to break Sinn Fein and the Volunteers. 
If the methods employed had been conducted 
efficiently and successfully, what then? Would a 
body of moderate Irishmen have emerged with whom 
the British government could have negotiated a 
satisfactory settlement ? The author never answers 
these questions. 

lthough the book is more a narrative of events, 
the declaration of independence by Dail 
nn in January 1919, until the truce two and a 
irs later, it is a good account so far as it goes. 
nknown how much material survives for the 
of the regular and auxiliary forces of the 
engaged in Ireland during these years, and 
ly it will be many years before scholars have 
to it. 
re is much to be said for the author’s basic 
that the armed struggle was unnecessary. 
Irishmen would agree that “the cult of 
» demoralized a generation of young Irish- 
and that the price was paid in the Civil War. 
so true that victory was not gained by Irish 
out by the revolt of British public opinion 
t the methods employed by its own govern- 
On the other hand, it is doubtful that the Irish 
did not want war except in the sense that 
imen and Germans did not want war in 1939. 
; saddening to compare the history of the Irish 


revolution with the later events for which it set the 
pattern in Kenya, Malaya, Cyprus, and especially 
in Algeria. Repressive methods have not shown 
much increase in efficiency, but public opinion has 
grown a great deal more indifferent and even callous. 
The closest parallel to Ireland is the French problem 
in Algeria. There is the same involvement of the 
issue in internal politics, the same insistence that the 
rebellious country is part of the metropolitan area, 
and the same tacit or open insubordination by the 
army. Mr. Bennett deals especially well with the 
elements led by Sir Henry Wilson at the War Office, 
with which Lloyd George had to contend. This 
eminent soldier brought an Irish cast of mind to the 
problem which is well expressed by his comment to 
Lloyd George on Black and Tan outrages that: “ if 
these men ought to be murdered, then the Govern- 
ment ought to murder them.” It is a very un- 
English way of looking at things, but it shows that 
the fact that there were Irishmen on both sides who 
made the task of finding a working compromise no 
easier. 
E. R. R. GREEN. 


FROM REPUBLIC TO EMPIRE 


FROM THE GRACCHI TO NERO: A History of Rome from 
133 B.C. to A.D. 68. By H. H. Scullard, 450 pp. 
(Methuen. 25s.) 

Dr. Scullard has produced not only an imposing 
quantity of works of original research, notably his 
Roman Politics, 220-150 B.C.; he has also mastered 
the technique of composing books such as the present 
one, designed principally for students, but also of 
great value to their instructors. His History of the 
Roman World from 753 to 146 B.C. is a notable 
example. In the Methuen series to which it belongs, 
it has sequels, by other hands, of which the first 
carries the story on to 30 B.c., when Augustus became 
sole ruler, and the next ends at A.D. 138, when 
Hadrian died. But Dr. Scullard has also provided his 
own sequel to his History, and it is found in the 
present book. This, however, as is seen from his 
title, spans the transition between Republic and 
Principate, and that is one of its many useful features. 
It is obvious that all dates for beginning and ending 
histories are to some extent arbitrary and unsatis- 
factory, but this particularly applies to those years— 
31 B.C., battle of Actium, or 30 B.c., death of Antony 
—which may be held to divide the Republic from the 
Principate. A description, between the same covers, 
of a sizeable period both before and after those events 
has long been greatly needed by schools and Uni- 
versities, and now the need has been splendidly 
satisfied. As to the date at which such a book should 
terminate, the decision is a diffidult one; probably 
the death of Nero (A.D. 68), when the Augustan 
dynasty came to an end, is as good a point as any, 
although some might have preferred that the reveal- 
ing events of the civil wars and revolts that followed 
should also be included. 

When a general history book such as this is pub- 
lished, it becomes increasingly necessary to ask: for 
whom is it intended? Here, Dr. Scullard’s preface 
does not entirely harmonize with the publisher’s 
blurb on the flyleaf of the jacket. The latter indicates 
the utility of the book to the general reader—to a 
wider public—as well as to the scholar and student. 
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The preface, however, does not make ary such claim, 
and it does not seem that it was the author’s intention 
to do so. For the general reader, that large section 
of the public which is nowadays interested in such 
things and capable of buying many books about them, 
does not necessarily understand Latin. There are a 
jot of Latin quotations in Dr. Scullard’s book, by no 
means always translated—there is even one in the 
preface, but there are much more complicated ones 
later on. There are also a great many Latin techni- 
calities—many though not all of them inevitable— 
Which can only be understood by reference to an 
earlier page, and not always then. Without some 
further process of elucidation, these will only mean 
something to a reader who already possesses a certain 
knowledge both of the Latin language and of Roman 
history. This is in no sense a criticism of Dr. 
Scullard’s fulfilment of his plan, since it appears that 
these are precisely the readers whom he has in mind. 
But it is, all the same, a pity that there are all these 
passages that will be incomprehensible to the Latin- 
less general reader, on whose interest and capacity to 
remain abreast the position of the classics within our 
cultural system is going, to some extent, to depend. 
He does not need to be “ written down to ” patroniz- 
ingly; but he is not a specialist. 

Within his self-imposed limits Dr. Scullard is 
practically impeccable. Granted his evident intent- 
ion to cater for the Ancient History student by 
dwelling more on events than on literature and the 
arts, his selection of what to include and what to omit 
is masterly. His lucid exposition displays an un- 
exceptionable fairness and refusal to be rushed by all 
the fantastic personages who crowd his pages. To 
see his admirably balanced judgment at work sum- 
ming up a thorny controversy is a joy. There is a 
first-class index (but add “B.c.’s” in the second 
edition), a genealogical tree that strikes the eye with 
unusual clearness, and four accurate maps. At the 
end are fifty-three pages of up-to-date notes which 
though indications to pages of the text would have 
facilitated reference) make the book as valuable for 
the advanced student as it will be for his juniors. 
Many years will pass before it is superseded. 

MICHAEL GRANT. 


“ THE ESSENCE OF HELLENISM” 


HELLENISM: THE HISTORY OF A CIVILIZATION. By 
Arnold J. Toynbee, 255 pp. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

This book, commissioned in 1914 by Gilbert 
Murray, was held up by the First World War, then 
put aside to make way for more important projects, 
and is, as it now stands, the product of the last few 
years ‘and of the last stage of the author’s thought. 
The first chapter tries to define the subject and 
afrives at what Toynbee regards as the underlying 
Philosophy of “ Hellenism” (i.e., Greco-Roman 
civilization): ‘‘ the most whole-hearted and uncom- 
promising practice of man-worship that is on record 
up to date ”; this man-worship, developed in various 
form in the end proved so “ unsatisfying ”’ that the 

“ Hellenic” world came to be converted partly to 

Buddvism and partly to Christianity; and it is 

thro, 1 ‘> influence on these and other “ higher 

relig: > that Hellenism is still alive today. i 

next « cule briefly and vividly sketches the physical 


environment both of the Aegean world and of the 
chief areas of Greek conquest and colonization. 
(It might have been worth mentioning that the 
Greeks, like other great nations, prided themselves 
on their “‘ temperate ” climate, to which they ascribed 
much of their success.) The rest of the book moves, 
roughly in chronological slices, from the Dark Age 
in which the first Greek city-states developed, 
through the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, the 
Macedonian empires, the Roman conquest and 
“hundred years’ revolution,” and the Augustan 
peace, to a summary of the social and religious 
transformations in six hundred years of the Roman 
Empire. 

Some of the basic terminology of Toynbee’s main 
work is assumed as known: some readers of this 
Home University Library volume will have a right 
to be puzzled by “ primary ” and “‘ third-generation” 
civilizations. They will be even more puzzled by the 
view (no less puzzling in A Study of History, where it 
is argued at length) that the decline of this civiliza- 
tion stretches from the fifth century B.c. to the sixth 
century A.D., with some temporary “ reprieves ” 
varying in length from 15 years (after Philip II’s 
victory in 338 B.C.) to 265 (after Augustus’ victory in 
31 B.c.). The oddity of this (which has often been 
pointed out) becomes even more noticeable in the 
present work, since Toynbee is here very willing to 
recognize advances—in material prosperity and 
technical skill, and also in political and philosophical 
ideas—during the period of the decline. It is pleasant 
to note that this time there is no attempt to depict the 
decline, at any stage, as inevitable. May we hope 
that more profound study of the facts is bursting the 
strait-jacket of the author’s preconceived theories 
about breakdown and decline? Here, too, is greater 
recognition of the Roman contribution to Classical 
civilization. But there is still a pointless and mis- 
leading search for ‘‘ Hellenic precedents”’ in the 
early organization of the Roman empire; and Roman 
colonies in Western Europe are described as 
“* Hellenic city-states in Latin dress ”’—as if Roman 
Cologne were a replica of Periclean Athens, with 
which, in fact, it has far less in common than Renais- 
sance Florence. All this reads like attempts by the 
author to stifle his own qualms at describing Greco- 
Roman civilization as “ Hellenic,” and simply 
making Rome the “ universal state ” of the Greeks. 


Here, as elsewhere, in fact, the author’s views on 
** civilizations ” seriously distort his description of 
the civilization he is treating. There clearly was 
continuous development from Dark-Age Greece, 
through Alexander and Augustus, to Constantine 
and Justinian, in a sense in which there was not from 
(say) Augustus to Charlemagne, or from Justinian 
to Peter the Great. But there was similar continuity 
from Rome of the Tarquins to Constantine; and 
nothing is gained by pretending that the first part 
of this development is somehow part of the other, 
or even that what, for most purposes, we may con- 
veniently call “‘ Greco-Roman ”’ civilization (a term 
that at least makes the composition clear) was ever a 
completely unified whole that may simply be called 
** Hellenic ” (a term that is said, rather startlingly, 
to have no associations with Greece and the Greeks 
for the English reader). Nor can the unprejudiced 
student fail to notice that the difference between 
Dark Age Greece and the age of Justinian is, despite 
the continuity of development, no less than that 
between (say) the latter and the age of Peter the 
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Great. And this will not cause him any surprise or 
difficulty. The trouble with Toynbee is that, after 
at first defining a civilization as a field of study, he 
soon came to endow it with a soul or “ self” of its 
own, which it must somehow retain through all 
changes. But this is surely a historian’s form of 
idolatry. If a civilization is (as in Toynbee) a period 
between two Dark Ages, which, therefore, has left 
us some documents that we can study, and the 
development of which we can often follow (with the 
result that change, in retrospect, often seems more 
gradual than it did to contemporaries—e.g., the 
Greek historian Polybius in the second century B.C.) 
—if we are clear about this, it is surely very odd to 
assume a priori that it must have some such un- 
changing core. Worse still, once we make the assump- 
tion, we are sure to find what we are looking for, by 
simply putting it there. 

This has been done to Classical (or at least Greek) 
civilization ever since the Renaissance (and inten- 
sively from Byron and Winckelmann to Sir Maurice 
Bowra). But Toynbee, by projecting his own 
religious ideas into his field of study, finds this 
essence of “‘ Hellenism” in the concept of “‘ man- 
worship,” perhaps the most unplausible candidate 
we have ever had. The worship of the Olympian 
gods can perhaps be twisted to fit it; but the worship 

of the city’s tutelary deity—surely one of the most 

widespread and almost instinctive forms of religion— 
has to be called “‘ the worship of collective human 
power ” and made a “ less repugnant ” form of man- 
worship, discovered relatively late by Hellenes 
“driven to look for some alternative object of 
worship ’’; and the great mystery religions have to 
become the “ underground ” worship of women and 
peasants (the “depressed majority ’’)—with the 
admitted (but unexplained) exception of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries and no mention of, among 
others, Euripides and Alexander the Great. Similarly, 
at the end of the period, the importance of military 
success for the victory of the Christian Church over 
its competitors is ignored, and the success is largely 
ascribed to its spiritual superiority, which we can 
hardly judge on the evidence. 

Yet, if we can avoid being either misled or in- 
furiated by this practice of presenting emotive a 
priori statements as historical conclusions, we shall 
recognize this book as a masterpiece. No one who 
has ever written a page of history can fail to be 
astonished at the ease and competence with which 
the story of Greco-Roman civilization is told in 234 
small pages of text (though one wishes the publishers 
had not crowded it quite so much)—and all this 
without a serious error of fact, with a wealth of care- 
fully controlled detail, and in a style that is never 
slipshod and rarely too obtrusive. Few specialists 
could equal this achievement, even in a limited field. 

E. BADIAN. 


THE GREEK GENIUS 


IVILIZATION FROM THE ANTIGONE TO SOCRATES. 
André Bonnard, 248 pp. (George Allen & 
in. 30s.) 

LIFE IN THE TIME OF HOMER. By Emile Mireaux, 

i pp. (George Allen & Unwin. 25s.) 

second volume of Professor Bonnard’s 
overs the years in which Greek civilization 


blossomed—suddenly, marvellously, and _ briefly. 
It is not a history, nor a compendium of facts and 
names: its method is to pick a handful of familiar 
stones from the great heap of jewels and to examine 
each one slowly, lovingly, with an eye always fresh 
to their qualities. We are given tragedy first, epi- 
tomized in the Antigone; the development of sculp- 
ture, in wood, marble and then bronze; the first 
stirrings of scientific curiosity—in the enthusiastic 
journalism of Herodotus, the practical cosmology of 
Asia Minor and the equally practical schools of 
medicine; Pindar’s hymning of nobility, in mind as 
in body; Aristophanes’ extraordinary combination 
of comic gusto, lyric poetry and bitter political satire ; 
and finally Socrates, put to death in exasperation by 
the city that he loved and that refused to believe in his 
humility or see the point of his anarchic wisdom. 

Selection is the only way to deal with these years, 
that stretch for barely one man’s lifetime, and yet 
have had a more profound and enduring effect on 
human thought than any other period. The elements 
from which a great civilization could grow were lying 
ready; but it was the overthrow of the tyrants and , 
the defeat of the Persian invasions that made Greece 
conscious of greatness and produced the atmosphere 
of sublime exaltation in which so much happened 
because so much was expected to happen. The 
native moral seriousness and love of excellence in all 
things were suddenly blended with a sense of 
nationalism and a passion for freedom; a set of rural 
states, having withstood the assault of the greatest 
ruler in the world, became free self-consciously to 
live life as it ought to be lived. 

But greatness and money became inextricably 
entangled. Athens was a poor state: the islands that 
had become her allies against the Persians were soon 
forced to finance the glorification of the City and the 
long war against Sparta. At home, too, freedom was 
soon debased. With the death of Pericles, the new 
democracy showed itself to be an idle, greedy rabble; 
the war cut off Athens from its rural roots and filled 
the people with an obsession about the problems of 
their increasingly unreal world—the war, the so- 
called allies, tribute, the progress of the building 
programme, jury-service, traitors, and so forth. The 
bubble could not last: everyone knew it, and the 
dramatists most clearly and bitterly. When the long 
war came to its end, mainland Greece settled down 
to less ambitious and drearier ways. Greek civiliza- 
tion still had much to produce, but the glory of pro- 
ducing it had gone: the candle had been too effectively 
burnt at both ends. 

Professor Bonnard’s glimpses of this brief glory 
are moving but uneven. He has had the good sense 
not to clutter up his view with unnecessary detail 
and to quote generously from the writers who make 
up the greater part of his subject. He is at his best 
when interpreting the nuances of a tragedy or the 
flavour of an Aristophanic comedy, less impressive 
when he slips unconsciously into the generalizations 
in which so brief and crowded a period tempt any 
author. But almost everything he has to say feels 
fresh ; he makes the people he writes about fascinating 
enough to drive the laziest reader to the originals. 
The translation is clear, and there are some excellent 
photographs. 

The transJation of Emile Mireaux’s work is 
equally clear, the subject less well-chosen. Useful 
as this account of life in the Homeric epoch may be, 
it is difficult to see what it is to be used for. The 
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t will turn to books in which more account 
»f archaeology ; the non-specialist could more 
y learn almost as much by reading the Iliad 
Odyssey. If classical dons would get people 
Homer instead of writing books about him— 
lating other people’s books about him—the 
e of so many of them would be more easily 
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LOCAL HISTORY 

LOCAL HISTORY IN ENGLAND. By W. G. Hoskins, 
196 pp. (Longmans. 21s.) 

HAILEYBURY SINCE ROMAN TIMES. By C. M. Matthews, 
204 pp. (Obtainable from the Book Room, 
Haileybury, Hertford. 16s.) 

AHISTORY OF CORNWALL. By F. E. Halliday, 325 pp. 
(Duckworth. 30s.) 

The growth of interest in local history since the 
war had been a most striking phenomenon; broad- 
casts, Adult Education courses, a flood of topo- 
graphical books, all show an increasing awareness 
of the possibilities of studying history in terms of the 
local community rather than centralized institutions, 
international affairs, or economic trends. Perhaps 
the most important development has been the rescu- 
ing of local history from a position of younger, 
slightly embarrassing younger sister to the more 
academically respectable constitutional, diplomatic, 
or economic history. For local history has now 
acquired professional and university status. The 
establishment in 1948 of the Department of English 
Local History at Leicester has given a focus to local 
studies, and has produced a series of most valuable 
publications, while with such expert work at Mr. 
Beresford’s on deserted village sites, Dr. St. Joseph 
on aerial photography, and that of Sir Cyril Fox 
and Lord Raglan on rural housing, the techniques 
available to the local historian have been explored 
and perfected. 

Only a year or two ago, in his study of Wigston 
Magna, The Midland Peasant, Dr. Hoskins showed 
how documentary materials and unwritten evidence 
could be woven together to present a masterly picture 
of the origin and growth of a local community, set 
against its local and national background. But local 
history has until now lacked an authoritative text- 
book. At last, however, we have one, from the hand 
of perhaps its most distinguished living practitioner. 
In Local History in England Dr. Hoskins has written 
a book of advice and encouragement for all those 
who wish to follow in his steps and produce a history 
of their own town or village. 

_ Beg nning not at the conventional beginning, but 
with the nineteenth-century directories, Dr. Hoskins 
takes his readers painstakingly through the bewilder- 
ing range of materials that any local historian must 
be prepared to handle: Anglo-Saxon boundary 
charters; sixteenth-century inventories; nineteenth- 
century census returns; the 1/500 Ordinance survey 
of towns in the 1870’s and 1880’s (a much neglected 
source’; the ecclesiastical returns of 1851 (in the 
Public Record Office, H.O. 129, almost equally 
neglected); aerial photographs; enclosure awards; 
Provincial newspapers. His knowledge of local 
materials must be almost unrivalled; he speaks of 
their ~-aps and dangers from first-hand experience. 
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But this is no mere arid book on sources, for Dr. 
Hoskins never allows his readers to forget the living 
beings behind the columns of figures, and he will 
find the personal touch in the driest and most un- 
likely tax assessment—as that at Southwark where a 
tax-collector of 1524-5 even extracted money from 
“the 12 bawds of the Bank.” A most valuable 
appendix gives the ranking of English towns between 
1334 and 1861. This is an excellent practical example 
of the approach to local history that is determined 
not to become antiquarian in the derogatory sense of 
the word, but takes the larger view, extending the 
vision over a wide tract of country around, and set- 
ting the town or village in relation to the general 
growth of the region as a whole. 

Although he has much to say on the importance 
of rural housing, farmhouses, and cottages, Dr. 
Hoskins spares only one page for industrial buildings. 
Yet these are a vitally important subject, calling 
urgently for consideration before they disappear 
entirely. Again Dr. Hoskins might make the local 
historian aware of the importance of recording con- 
temporary history—something that is being admir- 
ably performed by the Womens’ Institutes of several 
counties. 

By the time he reaches his penultimate chapter, 
“Some Special Tasks,” Dr. Hoskins is spreading 
before us a tempting array of possibilities. Seven 
thousand English parishes, he says, still lack their 
local historian, and, if this does not appeal, he 
advocates more specialized attention to Saxon field- 
work, street-names, maps, or church sites. In a final 
chapter on publication, Dr. Hoskins closes on a twin 
note of spirited enthusiasm, combined with a wariness 
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The British Battles Series has 
been planned with a two-fold 
aim—to show how each battle 
came about and what were its 
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bred of practical experience, which ensures that 
this book not only makes good reading for the first 
time, but will prove itself an invaluable source of 
reference for the future. 

Finding that virtually nothing was known of the 
hamlet of Hailey between Domesday Book and 1806, 
the year of the foundation of Haileybury College, 
Mrs. Matthews set herself the task of filling in this 
gap, with a backward glance to Roman times. She 
has now peopled the village, but, since her interests 
are mainly manorial and genealogical, she leaves her 
readers with the impression that Haileybury was only 
inhabited by landowners and their tenants, and the 
anonymous peasantry appear solely in times of plague 
or poverty—when they cease to be anonymous. 
With more use of non-literary evidence, a compara- 
tive survey of neighbouring villages, and some 
reference to ecclesiastical matters, Mrs. Matthews 
might have brought Haileybury as a whole to life 
instead of introducing us only to the more vivid 
personalities associated with its history. For it is in 
the struggle of a local community to wrest its living 
from the land, and to survive the vicissitudes of 
religious and economic change, that the excitement 
of local history lies, rather than in a sensational 
murder trial or an outbreak of plague. 

For the tourists, who now form the most import- 
ant Cornish industry, a substitute for vanishing 
mines and depleted fisheries, Mr. Halliday’s account 
of the county from stone age to atomic age presents a 
panoramic view of stone circles and Celtic saints, 
of Armada and civil war, of Tudor rebellions and 
Wesleyan revivals, that will accord well with their 
own rapid sightseeing. The historian will be tempted 
to beg Mr. Halliday to linger, and particularly to 
say more of Cornish society itself at all levels, and 
rather less of political happenings. Yet, in a book of 
300 pages, based upon secondary sources and lacking 
footnotes, it is scarcely fair to expect anything more 
than an outline survey, and as such, it is clear and 
competent. 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


WILLIAM II, by J. P. Kenyon. David Ogg’s 
England in the reigns of James II and William III is 
the best history of the reign, and he has also published 
a brief sketch of William. The only full biography is 
in Dutch: Prins Willem III, De Stadhouder-Koning, 
by N. Japikse, but various aspects or portions of his 
career are covered in detailed monographs like 
William III and the Defence of Holland 1672-4, by 
Mary Trevelyan, William III and the English 
Opposition 1672-4, by K. H. D. Haley, William III 
and the Respectable Revolution, by Lucille Pinkham, 
and William Bentinck and William III, by E. M. and 
M. S. Grew. The best contemporary account is the 
History of my own Time, by Gilbert Burnet, who was a 
friend of William’s but tried hard to be fair. William’s 
letters are available in Correspondentie van Willem III 
en van Hans Willem Bentinck, edited by N. Japikse, 
[a Dutch publication, of course, but the greater part 
of the letters are in French], and in the Correspond- 
ence of Charles Talbot Duke of Shrewsbury, edited by 
W. Coxe. 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES: WHO FOUGHT, AND WHY ? 
by Albert Makinson. Of the general histories of the 
period, the older are more detailed, but almost all 
present the traditional view of the Wars as a “ glori- 
fied tournament”: Sir Charles Oman: Political 
History of England, 1377-1485 (1906); K. H. Vickers: 
England in the Later Middle Ages (1913); Sir J. H. 
Ramsay: Lancaster and York, Vol. 2 (1892); R. B. 
Mowat: The Wars of the Roses (1913). More recent 
works are usually more cautious but less detailed: 
A. R. Myers: England in the Late Middle Ages 
(1952); Sir Winston Churchill: History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples, Vol. I (1956); H. S. 
Bennett: The Pastons and their England (1932). 
For details of the various battles, see: Lt.-Col. A. H. 
Burne: The Battlefields of England (1950); More 
Battlefields of England (1952); R. Brooke: Visits to 
English Battlefields of the Fifteenth Century (1857). 


FRENCH CANADA, by George Woodcock. See 
notes in August issue. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
Applications are invited from Honours History 
graduates with either a research qualification or train- 
ing in palaeography for a Research Assistantship in 
Local History. Salary not less than £550 according 
to qualifications. Applications should be submitted 
to the Registrar, The College, Keele, Staffs., from 
whom further particulars and application forms may 
be obtained, not later than 15th September, 1959. 
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% Income Tax paid with the Eagle Building 
Society equals £8 3s. 3d. per £100 gross where tax 
at the standard rate is payable. A good return with 
maximum safety. Capital may be withdrawn at short 
notice. Write for free “‘ Guide to Investment” to 
the Secretary, 265, Eagle House, Craven Road, 
London, W.z2. 
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For Sale. Vols. 1-4 complete, bound. Perfect condi- 
tion. What offers ? Gillard, 20, Tennison Rd., 5.E.2§. 
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Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especis|ly for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, os. it 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., ¢ 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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